























Let them Say the car is old. Let them 
say the house needs paint. Let them Say you're 
out of your mind. 

And let them all turn green. 

You'll be in the U.S.A. for the rest of the week 
or the month or the year. (Let em guess.) 

In New York or Washington. In Boston or 
Chicago. In Los Angeles or San Francisco. 

Doing your thing where there aremore things 
iokelohtarclamer!-Wal-i-iiiecitig-t--1me igo lsslcepel me tale! 
doing it so easily, you'll wonder whyyou ever waited. 

Don't wait any longer. Just talk toa Pan Am* 
Travel Agent. About budget fares and package 
tours. About Family Fare Plans and Pay-Later Plans. 

Then get up and go—in 24 hoursor less. 

And let the neighbours. talk to themselves. 


. 
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All over the world, on six continents, in over 160 countries and on more 
than 100 airlines, the swing is to Rothmans King Size—the world’s largest selling — 
most wanted —King Size Virginia. The reason is not hard to find: Rothmans 
extra length, finer filter and the best tobacco money can buy, give you 
true King Size flavour. Rothmans King Size really satisfies. 


THE GREATEST NAME IN CIGARETTES 


WORLD COPYRIGHT 


R169L 


One of your friends 
owns an Asahi Pentax... 


ask him how he likes 
the [akumar lenses. 


I know what he’ll say. He loves them... 

because they are very faithful to him. 

The colors are true. 

Images seem clearer than reality. 

Asahi Pentax makes each Takumar Lens 
computed to the exact specifications 

of the Asahi Pentax Camera. 

They’re made for each other. 

No wonder they get along so well. 

And no wonder so many 

professionals choose Asahi Pentax. 

Your friend will tell you there’s a Takumar Lens 
for every photographic desire. 

The 1000mm super telephoto lens takes an object 
that’s half a mile away—and puts it in your lap. 
With the Macro-Takumar 50mm lens you can 
clearly see the color of a grasshopper’s eyes. 

Ask your friend. He knows a lot about cameras. 
That’s why he chose 

the Asahi Pentax/Takumar combination. 





The world’s best selling fine camera 


ASAHI OPTICAL EUROPE S. A., Freight Bldg., Brussels National Airport, Zaventem, BELGIUM/Hamburg Office, 2000 Hamburg 50, Koenigstrasse 28, WEST GERMANY 
ASAHI OPTICAL BRASILEIRA IND. E COM. LTDA., Cx. Postal 7839—Sao Paulo, BRASIL 
*Honeywell Pentax in U.S.A. and Mexico 
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EDITORS’ NOTE 








A word from a departing M.E. 


This is the last issue of Lire that I shall edit. Next issue the signature 
at the end of this column will be that of Ralph Graves, a bold sig- 
nature, without unnecessary flourishes. 

Ralph was an assistant managing editor of Lire for 6)% years. He 
stood at my right side, advised, objected, acted, shouldered burdens, 
took his turn editing in my absence. He was one of a team of editors 
who grew around me in the marvel of the excitement and thrust of 
our times. 

Not so long ago, the Editor-in-Chief, Hedley Donovan, stole Ralph 
Graves from LirE and made him Senior Staff Editor of all Time Inc. 
publications. Ralph continued to make his judgment felt among us 
here. Yet, at times, I wondered whether he, in that lofty spot, was get- 
ting a little remote—maybe bored. It was good to learn that, as Mr. 
Donovan put it, Ralph accepted the managing editorship of Lire 
“with alacrity.” 

Thad said from the beginning of my tenure that for me this was an 
eight-year job. It has been seven years and 11 months since those in- 
vigorating weeks when one first begins to understand the scope of this 
responsibility. To reflect on the years that followed is—in this brief 
space—simply to say that this editorship is consuming to the hilt; 
that it is, in the purest sense, a quest for truth; that it insists on qual- 
ity, that it demands a breadth encompassing points of view and fair- 
ness and bite in critique; that it sallies forth into crusades that en- 
noble society. It is—and must be-unrelentingly creative. 

It is hard for me to leave this, to leave friends, colleagues— people 
of talent, feeling and thought with whom there is continuous warm re- 
sponse. I shall miss the urgencies of closing nights (of this closing 
night) with film arriving late, with the lab developing those great 
prints, with pencils scratching across layout pads and reporters and 
writers laying down in type their information and their style. I shall 
miss the criticisms within ourselves and the force of discussions. I 
shall miss the joy and professionalism of this splendid Lirr staff, many 
of whom you have read about in this column. 

To soften the break, to have a spell of thinking and rethinking, I 
am off for a year aboard my 57-foot ketch, crossing the Atlantic to the 
Mediterranean, then back across the South Atlantic to the West In- 
dies, and from there up through those islands to our northern coast by 
next June. She is a tough yet lovely boat. Her name is Baraka which 
means “one possessed with good fortune.” If it were possible, I would 
invite all eight million, five hundred thousand of you aboard. 
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“BARAKA UNDER SAIL 


An 
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GeorceE P. Hunt,’ Managing Editor 


LETTERS TO THE EDITORS 








In defense of Sweden's 
way of life 


DR. MOORE AND SWEDEN 


Sirs: 

Iread with interest tinged with a faint 
annoyance the letter by Dr. M. Moore 
(May 12 issue) and I feel that as an Eng- 
lishman who knows a certain amount 
about Sweden, I must try to correct 
some impressions thrown out in the 
learned doctor’s own ‘‘corrections.”’ 

Of course taxation seems high by 
comparison, and the benefits in propor- 
tion are bound to seem doubtful if you 
are an American already in a reason- 
ably high-income bracket. You would 
probably be much better off in Amer- 
ica, for the social taxation is lower for 
this sort of thing, and the benefits you 
could afford anyway—except perhaps 
some of the more massive hospital bills. 
The major difference is that in Sweden, 
as to a certain extent in the U.K., these 
benefits, everything from virtually free 
medicine to the high standard of living 
itself, are equally available to all. You 
will not be able to see the relatively 
enormous numbers of people living in 
grinding poverty that can be found all 
too easily in the States. 

Certainly Sweden is far from perfect, 
and I must admit that sometimes the 
Swedes try to make out that it is. There 
is little discrimination, but maybe this 
is because there is no large indigenous 
colored population as in America, no 
continuous influx of Commonwealth 
immigrants as in Britain. The climate 
is far from perfect—though the Swedes 
can hardly be blamed for that. There is 
a high degree of conservatism, paradox- 
ically enough, though it would take an- 
other 10 pages to explain why. And 
there is, certainly, an astonishingly high 
cost of living. But, and it is a big but, 
Sweden can still maintain with confi- 
dence that she has the highest overall 
standard of living for all of her people 
in the world. 

What are the things that Dr. Moore 
complains of as being overtaxed and ex- 
pensive? Consumer goods or luxuries, 
like radios, TV, dogs, cars, gasoline, 
Scotch, etc. All very nice, but what 
about the Americans who could never 
afford these sorts of things anyway? 
America is not an equal society yet, 
though it is on the right road. But it is 
easy to criticize Sweden when you are 
one of the Haves already. I would be 
very interested to hear the views of some 
of the non-Swedish Have-Nots. 

ROGER DEELEY 
Uphill, England 


Sirs: 
. .. [came to Sweden when I was 10 
and I’m very pleased to be here. ... 
Pirnjo VANTAA 
Surahammar, Sweden 


Sirs: 

_ ... No, Sweden is not a paradise, far 
from it, but taxes do accomplish some- 
thing here, and not ‘‘only” free hospi- 
talization. ... Parents get an annual 
grant of $200 for every child under 16. 
If the child is still at school at that age 
the grant is continued till he/she finish- 
es it, usually up to the age of 18. School 
breakfasts are free for all children. 
School materials are free. Medicine is 
subventioned, i.e., any medicine of any 
kind will at the most cost $3. How much 


does it cost for an American youth to 
study at a college? Swedish and foreign 
students pay $8-18 a term depending on 
the university, student union and fac- 
ulty. Grants ($350 annually) and no- 
interest loans (from the state) up to 
$1,200 annually, for all Swedish stu- 
dents, that are not taken away if the stu- 
dents engage in demonstrating. 

I don’t agree either with Dr. Moore 
that clothes are more expensive here. I 
stayed for three months, studying, in 
Michigan and it broke my heart every 
time I went looking for clothes 
there. ... 

I'd like to ask Dr. Moore if he thinks 
that a country must be perfect, before 
an individual in that country can crit- 
icize an article or another country. 

LisA BENGTSON 
Solna, Sweden 


Sirs: 

... Even if many people go to the 
Canaries because they can’t stand the 
climate, there are people who like ‘‘the 
rainy summers and cold winters.” I do. 

INGER NILSSON 
Nora, Sweden 


Sirs: 

... Everything he points out about 
Swedish society is true, especially their 
complacency and self-satisfaction. But 
for an American to criticize Sweden as 
a materialistic country is, as the saying 
goes, a case of the pot calling the kettle 
black. 

LAuRI BROWN 
Kalmar, Sweden 


>» Reader Brown is an American ex- 
change student in Sweden —ED. 


Sirs: 

... As to the “‘dirty and poor gyp- 
sies,’’ as Dr. Moore puts it, there is no 
discrimination compared to the Amer- 
ican type; they have been given hous- 
es, clothing, money and free education 
by the Swedish government. The image 
of ‘‘discrimination”’ is partly due to one 
or two gypsies who shout their heads 
off whenever a gypsy is showed or men- 
tioned in anything less than a respect- 
ful way. .. . Another reason for their 
talk about ‘‘discrimination” is that we 
don’t let all the gypsies of the world 
come to Sweden. Why should we? There 
is an immigration quota for all nation- 
alities except Danes, Norwegians and 
Finns. ... 

SVANTE NILSSON 
Helsingborg, Sweden 


Sirs: 

In his article: ‘To Mon Général: 
Farewell, with Love and Anger” 
(May 26 issue), Romain Gary says that 
“now every Mini-Frenchman can look 
forward tO better telephone systems, 
more freeways, better housing, higher 
wages and, with some luck, to belong- 
ing one day to a country like Denmark, 
Sweden, or perhaps even like West 
Germany. Touch wood.” 

Yes, touch wood. Because Gary 
seems to forget that the grass always 
looks greener on the other side of the 
fence. In this country (Denmark) it 
costs $150 to have a telephone installed, 
20 cigarettes cost a dollar (most of it 
tax) and a little Volkswagen—the most 
popular in the country—sells at over 
$2,400, more than half tax. The housing 


situation is impossible. In and around 
Copenhagen you would consider your- 
self lucky to find a newly constructed 
flat of two rooms, bath and kitchen at 
$150 a month (that is a lot more money 
here than it is in the United States). 
Quite often, you will have to pay more. 
Trade union negotiations this year fixed 
the minimum wages at about $60 a 
week. Today, almost 25 years after the 
war, we still carry some tough housing 
restrictions. Only a short while ago, the 
Copenhagen City Council decided to al- 
low single persons over age 30 to rent a 
114 room flat if they find one. Before, 
they had to be at least 35. The road to 
hell is paved with restrictions. 

This is not hell on earth but it cer- 
tainly isn’t paradise either. I recom- 
mend anyone who wants to know more 
about the reverse side of the Scandina- 
vian welfare state to read David Jen- 
kins’ book: Sweden and the Price of 
Progress (Coward-McCann, Inc., New 
York, 1968). Then we can talk some 
more. 

J. C. LYNGBYE 
Copenhagen, Denmark 


BALI AND JAVA 


Sirs: 

Your article ‘‘Hello Bali” —(March 
17 issue) surprised me. The photo on 
page 46 is not a photo from Bali. 

It is a photo of two dancers from 
Java. 

Look at the costumes the dancers 
wear.... 

YUDHIRA TOMIE 
Leuven, Belgium 


Sirs: 

. .. Legong dancers have a very spe- 
cial headgear full of kambaja flow- 
ers! ... 

Anyhow, may I congratulate you for 
this excellent article and photos? 

N. SuRYANTI 
Djakarta, Indonesia 


p> The photograph was taken at the Bali 
Beach Hotel and the girls and their cos- 
tumes are Balinese, but the dance was 
not the legong, as LiFe, relying on a lo- 
cal guide, said—ED. 


BERNADETTE DEVLIN 


Sirs: 

Thomas A. Dozier in his excellent ar- 
ticle on the Northern Ireland situation 
(May 12 issue) states: ‘‘Protestant ex- 
tremists have found a new leader in the 
Reverend Ian Paisley whose policy 
might be easily oversimplified in one 
phrase ‘Death to all Catholics?’’’ This 
is no oversimplification. . . . 

FINBARR SLATTERY 
Killarney, Ireland 


Sirs: 

... You credit Miss Devlin with at- 
tacking her opposition in her maiden 
speech with: ‘‘There never was an Eng- 
lishman who understands the Irish peo- 
ple.” The phrase was in her speech, but, 
according to the Daily Mail, in quite a 
different context: 

I would like to remind Mr. Chichester- 
Clark that I too was in Bogside on the 
same night. 

As he so rightly stated there never was 
born an Englishman who understands the 
Trish people. 

... It’s a minor point, perhaps, but 
. .. I do not like to see a significant 
piece of oratory inaccurately reported! 

Mary PAT STONE 


Newmarket, England 
Sirs: 


Bernadette Devlin’s campaign, you 
say, reeked of Guinness. As if to illus- 


trate, you depict a 4-year-old boy drink- 
ing in a pub, and describe him as sip- 
ping stout. But alas, even if the child is 
Trish, the drink he swallows looks more 
like lemonade. .. . 

AMBROSE W. HAGARTY 
Dun Laoire, Ireland 


> The boy drank from his father’s almost 
emptied glass of Guinness. —ED. 


VICTORIA EUGENIE 
Sirs: 

In your article of H.M. the late Queen 
Victoria-Eugenie of Spain (May 12 is- 
sue), it was stated that Her Majesty was 
the last surviving grandchild of Queen 
Victoria. This is incorrect as there are 
still two surviving grandchildren, name- 
ly: (1) Lady Patricia Ramsey who, prior 
to her marriage to the Hon. Sir Alex- 
ander Ramsey, was Her Royal High- 
ness Princess Patricia of Connaught, 
youngest daughter of Queen Victoria’s 
third son, His Royal Highness Prince 
Arthur, Duke of Connaught. (2) Her 
Royal Highness Princess Alice, Count- 
ess of Athlone, who was the only daugh- 
ter of Queen Victoria’s fourth and last 
son, His Royal Highness Prince Leo- 
pold, Duke of Albany. 

Mr. RoBIN J. PAYNE 


Croydon, England 


>» Reader Payne is correct. Lady Patri- 
cia and Sir Alexander Ramsay are in ex- 
cellent health, live in Surrey, and recent- 
ly celebrated their 50th wedding anniver- 
sary. Princess Alice, widow of the first 
Earl of Athlone, also is in good form; 
she recently returned to her Kensington 
Palace home after a tour of Scottish gar- 
dens. Lire erred also in crediting Queen 
Victoria with 34 grandchildren: she had 
40.—ED. 


SEX AND SENSUALITY 
Sirs: 

You ask, ‘‘How far is far enough?” 
(April 14 issue). We in South Africa are 
painfully aware of restrictions of art 
forms. Only this year was the ban on 
Robert Graves’ J, Claudius lifted. With 
it went the ban on the “‘obscenity”’ of 
D.H. Lawrence and Emile Zola. Some- 
day we hope to read more of George Or- 
well, Ernest Hemingway and Mary Mc- 
Carthy. 

It is not that I object to some of the 
material that is censored—some of it 
deserves it. But in accepting the right 
of government to censor any art forms, 
you place yourself in a position where 
much that is worthwhile is cen- 
sored. ... 

Please—may I urge Americans to 
hang onto their freedom of expression. 
T envy you it. 

SIMON WALKER 


Capetown, Republic of South Africa 


PORTNOY’S COMPLAINT 
Sirs: 

. .. It is difficult to believe that a 
book like Portnoy’s Complaint (March 
3 issue) can be classified as outstanding 
contemporary literature. . . . The re- 
viewer referred to the contents as comic 
FREUD. I think it is closer to a ridic- 
ulous FRAUD. The same material se- 
riously considered would be relegated 
to inferior pornography. Written as 
comedy it becomes ‘“‘literature’’? . . . 

ALAN MCCARROLL 


Mexico City, Mexico 





Letters to the editors should be 
sent to LIFE International Editions, 
Time-Life Building, 
New York, N. Y. 10020, U.S.A. 
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ITS BLACK HEADLINES 
AND ITS 
CLATTERING BULLETINS 


but the heart of the mat- 
ter almost always lies at 
a deeper level. Getting to 
that meaningful depth is 
TIME’s business.”’ 


from T 1M E §Publisher’s Letter 
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The 


Scene / ocosinco, 
MEXICO 


Pilgrimage to 
the Sierra Madre 


Ocosingo is a lonely and almost unknown town. It is situated 
at 16°54’39” N. latitude and 92°05’19” W. longitude on the 
edge of the Lacandén jungle in the state of Chiapas in south- 
ern Mexico, It is at an altitude of 2,980 feet in a little valley of 
the Sierra Madre drained by the Rio Jataté. The Jataté wan- 
ders off into the jungle, becomes the Lacanttin, which flows 
into the Usumacinta and finally reaches the Gulf of Campeche 
on the coast of Tabasco. There is a single wilderness road out 
of Ocosingo, leading uncertainly south to Comitadn. But the 
best and sometimes only way to get in or out is by light plane 
flown by a venturesome bush pilot. 

Even plane travel is uncertain at this time of year. The In- 
dians are burning jungle brush, and along with it some valu- 
able mahogany, to clear new patches for corn planting before 
the rainy season. The air is blue with smoke and visibility is pre- 
carious, so there aren’t many people flying in and out. 


No tourist trap 


There never are, for that matter. There isn’t much reason to 
go there. Mayan ruins? Yes, at Tonind, just a few miles to the 
east: broad terraces of shaped stone under the overwhelming 
brush, with a ruined temple at the top. Locals say an under- 
ground passage connects it with Palenque, 50 kilometers to the 
north, but no one seriously believes that. While there are some 
beautiful stone artifacts scattered around, it is a difficult place 
to reach and the ticks are ferocious. The coral royal poinciana 
and the purple jacaranda are brilliant just now, but you can see 
these in more civilized and comfortable places. The jungle trees 
are thick with bromeliads and orchids, but they aren’t bloom- 
ing yet. The cabildo, or town hall, in Ocosingo is spectacularly 
gaudy (orange, lemon yellow, lime green) but the sight of it isn’t 
worth the trip. The Tzeltal Indians, a Mayan remnant, are ex- 
otic, but not that exotic. The accommodations at the Bodas de 
Plata (Silver Wedding) hotel are—well, quaint. 

So normally there’s really no reason to go. And yet a few of 
us felt compelled to go there recently. Our reason was that an 
unusual man had gone there 45 years ago and fallen in love 
with the country. A wiry, well-muscled man, he showed up 
with a large view camera, a box of books, a supply of note- 
books and, strangely, a portable phonograph. He would take 
off on seemingly aimless expeditions into the jungle. 


An indefatigable researcher 


Victorino Trinidad Vazquez, a sometime schoolteacher, often 
went with him, helping with the gear and translating Indian di- 
alects into Spanish. Victorino remembers him as being muy in- 
tegro, muy hombre (much integrity, much man). 

Don Pepe Solérzano, a rancher, remembered him too: a man 
who was always studying things, asking questions and writ- 
ing in his notebooks. He was interested in everything: plants, 
animals, archaeological ruins, Indian folklore and ways of liv- 
ing, working conditions in the hardwood timber camps. 

For a long time nobody knew him as anything but Torsvan 
the photographer. Much later Don Pepe read a novel about 
workers in the mahogany camps and thought he saw a con- 
nection between some of the material in the novel and the per- 
sistent, knowing questions Torsvan had asked him long be- 
fore. The novelist’s name was B. Traven. 

Traven Torsvan continued going back to the Lacandén 
through the ’20s and ’30s. He wrote a series of jungle novels 
and short stories to go with his better-known novels such as 
The Death Ship and The Treasure of the Sierra Madre. Some of 
the novels were bitter, ironic and cruel and some. like The 
Bridge in the Jungle, were tender. In Bridge an Indian child is 
drowned in the river. The body is recovered, dressed in finery 
and buried while fireworks explode and local musicians play 
an Indianized version of It Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’. 


CONTINUED 





THE ESSO OASIS 


Before more miles, 
a refreshing few 
minutes for the 
New Europeans 


Something cool. And afew minutes break 
before pushing on. Maybe a fast sandwich, 
too. Or if there’s time, a thick steak joined by 
a crisp, fresh salad. This is what Esso snack 


bars and restaurants are for — as you travel, 
the convenience of a quick meal, the luxury 
of a leisurely one. 


The New Europeans know these oases, 
because they are conveniently situated from 
Scandinavia all the way to the Mediterranean. 


The New Europeans are hard-to-please 
travelers looking at life in a new way, and 
asking more of it. More pleasures, more 
services, on and off the highway. For them, 
Esso is ‘Happy Motoring’ ...steaming coffee in 


At the‘Happy Motoring’ sign 





the small hours of the night, a relaxing Scan- 
dinavian sauna, and a full range of products 
from high-performance tires and batteries 
to windshield wipers and sunglasses. 

In the Europe served by Esso, you'll find 
more and more of these products and ser- 
vices. So why not join the New Europeans, 
at any one of 37,800 Esso stations in 15 
European countries. 





everything for the New Europeans 
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The 
Scene / OCOSINGO, MEXICO 


But while B. Traven, novelist, was becoming famous, Tra- 
ven Torsvan remained virtually unknown. His addiction to pri- 
vacy and anonymity raised worldwide speculation about the 
author’s true identity. To the very end of his life only a few peo- 
ple knew that Traven and Torsvan were in fact the same man. 

In March, Traven Torsvan, 78, died in Mexico City. Before 
dying he had asked that his ashes be scattered over the La- 
cand6én jungle. In April Chiapas announced plans for a cere- 
mony of homage to its famous chronicler. It would be the sort 
of occasion Traven Torsvan had avoided in life. But his wid- 
ow, Rosa Elena Lujan de Torsvan, reasoned that this final dem- 
onstration of friendship, pride and total acceptance by Mex- 
ico, his adopted country, would have pleased him after all. 

At Tuxtla Gutiérrez, the Chiapas capital. there were eu- 
logies by the governor, the municipal president, writers and in- 
tellectuals. There was a vigil, an exhibition of Traven books 
in all languages in the brand-new state university, the instal- 
lation of a death mask and a cycle of poetry readings. 


Skyreckets and flower petals 


The next morning we flew to Ocosingo. Here everything was 
simpler and more in Traven’s style. The local marimba and 
its four players were at the airstrip playing La Golondrina. 
The municipal president, Dr. Luis Antonio Gordillo, a den- 
tist, greeted the widow and relieved her of the cedar box that 
held her husband’s ashes. Schoolchildren lined the dirt street 
and scattered flower petals. The local master of fireworks, fol- 
lowed by his aide with an armload of homemade skyrockets, 
set them off one at a time, holding them delicately with thumb 
and forefinger and lighting them with his cigarette. Even the 
priest and two nuns, all Americans, came out in mufti to see 
the nonreligious proceedings. 

There were more eulogies at the cabildo. The widow and 
Dr. Gordillo walked out of the town hall carrying the cedar 
box. Three Indians playing hand drums and a primitive flute 
fell in behind them, and townspeople. fell in behind the mu- 
sicians until there was a procession of several hundred. A gas- 
oline lantern was lighted and the moving figures cast strange 
shadows on pastel-tinted walls. The route led to a thatch- 
roofed, wattle-walled jacal, previously selected as “the most 
humble house of the village.” 


The village’s silent goodby 


The ashes were placed on a rough table draped with Mrs. Gor- 
dillo’s lace tablecloth and lighted by four candles. Old friends 
such as Victorino took turns standing stiffly at attention by 
the table. Store-bought shoes, huaraches and bare feet shuffled 
on the earth floor. Dark eyes stared into the candlelight. A cry- 
ing baby was quieted with an ample breast. The single room 
held about 40 people. Some would leave and others would come 
in, take a seat on a bench and stare. Outside two dogs had a 
fight and some teen-agers giggled. The Indian musicians con- 
tinued to play softly and repetitively. The melody was not It 
Ain’t Gonna Rain No Mo’, but parts of it did sound like Here 
We Go Round the Mulberry Bush. This went on for two hours: 
no eulogy, no text, no sermon and no talk except for discreet 
whispers. Then, as if on signal, Dr. Gordillo and some friends 
went to the next-door jacal, where a cooking fire had been smol- 
dering on the floor, and brought back tamales chiapanecos, bits 
of pork and sweet plums molded into yellow cornmeal and 
wrapped in banana leaves. The tamales were eaten, fingers 
licked and the goodnights said. 

The next morning Traven’s good friend Federico Canessi, 
the sculptor, took the ashes aloft in a single-engine Cessna 
and scattered them over the jungle and the Rio Jataté. And 
Dr. Gordillo announced that by decision of the state legis- 
lature and by the authority vested in him as constitutional pres- 
ident of the municipality of Ocosingo the village would, hence- 
forth and forever, be known as Ocosingo de Traven, or Tra- 
ven’s Ocosingo. That will make Ocosingo a little better known 
to the outside world. But it won’t make it any easier to get to. 
Traven would like it that way. 


______by William Weber Johnson 
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After pausing for a shower at his Brooklyn Heights apartment, Mailer visits yet another rally with Breslin 


A literary 
ticket for 
the 5ist state 





REPORT 


by RICHARD 
WOODLEY 


W. are,” says novelist Norman 


Mailer, speaking, with his custom- 
ary candor, of the ticket” upon 
which he is currently running for 
mayor of New York, “incompetent, 
innocent, and of unsavory repu- 
tation.” But, points out his running 
mate Jimmy Breslin, a New York 
journalist, “If you think we’re cra- 
zy, look at the other candidates. 
You wanna die.” The other can- 
didates in the Democratic primary 
this month include former mayor 
Robert Wagner, who held the post 
for 12 years. Mayor John Lindsay 
is running for re-election as a Re- 
publican. 

“Nobody would vote us in be- 
cause of who we are,” Mailer says, 
“so if we win, it is for our ideas.” 
Their basic idea is to make New 
York City the 51st state, and give 
town-like power to the neighbor- 
hoods. More tax money would be 
kept in the city-state, the people 
would participate more actively in 
the democracy, and the metropolis 
might thereby be saved. 

“Vote the Rascals In,’’ say the 
campaign buttons. Can these ras- 
cals be serious? “| refuse to say 
I’m serious,” Mailer told a small 
crowd at a fund-raising party. He 
hunched and rolled his shoulders 
like a fighter, which he enjoys re- 
sembling, and smiled and pursed 
his lips and held his drink and ev- 
erybody’s rapt attention. ‘I think 
I’m serious. All day I’m serious. 
Then | get up in the morning and 
| look in the mirror and I say, 
‘You’re not serious.’ ”’ 

The Mailer-Breslin campaign, 
launched six weeks ago, took a 
nearly disastrous turn at their first 
big rally at a Greenwich Village 
nightclub. From the stage Breslin 
firmly predicted: ‘‘We’re going to 
put the English language back in 
politics.” Then Mailer stood up, 
and apparently annoyed at the 
presence of so many important 


TEXT CONTINUED ON PAGE 10 
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CONTINUED 


and wealthy people who like to 
be seen in the right places, waved 
his whisky glass and spewed out a 
stream of obscenities. “Get away 
from me,” he hollered at pho- 
tographers warily approaching the 
stage. To the audience, he said: 
“You help us or don’t come near 
us. . . . You're all spoiled pigs. 
. .. I’m not the only nearsighted 
crazy man in America. . . . Any- 
body who runs for mayor for fun 
in this city,” he said hesitating, ‘“de- 
serves to,” hesitating again, “run 
for fun.” Someone yelled “tech- 
nical foul,” and someone else 
asked Mailer to sing Melancholy 
Baby. “Let me_ finish,” Mailer 
yelled, “’cause I’m talking hard. 

. The city is controlled from 
without. . . . There’s no objective 
correlative in this city... . 1 run 
on a platform of free Huey New- 
ton and end fluoridation.” 

That episode almost lost Breslin, 
who is running for president of 
the city council. He called Jack 
Newfield, a fellow writer who had 
helped put together the ticket, at 
4 a.m. to say: “I knew | was cra- 
zy, but you got me running with 
Ezra Pound!” Later in a bar Bres- 
lin pleaded, “Norman, you just 
can’t be so frivolous with this.” 
“Jimmy, Jimmy,” Mailer said, smil- 
ing and pulling his shoulders back 
so that he resembled a bent bow, 
“you don’t want us to lose our 
style.” Breslin stared at the ceil- 
ing, tapped the ashes off his cigar, 
and went outside and pounded 
his fist into the brick wall. 

Except for the fact that they are 
both strong-willed, hard-drinking, 
visceral writers, the two author- 
candidates have little rapport. Mail- 
er is cosmic, Breslin civic. Breslin 
is a dark, round, loud, handsome 
Irishman who spent 20 years es- 
tablishing himself as the most 
street-wise Runyonesque reporter 
in the city. Mailer, who this year 
won a National Book Award and 
a Pulitzer prize, is capable of stitch- 
ing intricate, sensitive, profound 
thought with the very romantic ba- 
loney his campaign decries. He is 
also unpredictable and explosive. 
Both men are intense, but Mailer 
is likely to sneak up on a serious 





moment and clout it. Breslin was 
explaining to a group: “We win, 
we hold a referendum to make 
this the 51st state, then you throw 
us the hell out and get competent 
administrators.” “Throw you the 
hell out,” injected Mailer from be- 
hind him. To try to build a con- 
stituency Mailer has consented to 
restrain certain of his natural in- 
clinations, such as swearing. ‘Peo- 
ple at headquarters were looking 
at me with sad eyes,” he recalls. 
“You can’t run a campaign unless 
you observe the amenities. And 
that apparently is one of the amen- 
ities, in the Year of Our Lord, Nine- 
teen Hundred and Sixty-nine.” But 
in another reflective moment 
(while suffering “spiritual mias- 
ma’’), he was heard to remark, “I 
don’t want to be mayor of this 
evil, evil city.” 

Still, almost in spite of itself, 
the Mailer-Breslin campaign has 
been picking up. Like other large 
cities, New York is damned by its 
relation to the state, whose leg- 
islature has little sympathy for the 
big city. Of the mayoralty can- 
didates, only Mailer and Breslin 
have dared suggest a radical so- 
lution: statehood for the city—un- 
realistic, perhaps, but no joke. And 
these two men, for whom words 
really mean something, seriously 
challenge the rhetorical evasions 
and cynical deeds that are the hall- 
mark of professional politicians. 

“You have to use your imagina- 
tion on this,” Mailer says. “We're 
amateurs. But there’s no reason 
why people shouldn’t have confi- 
dence in men of letters. If we get 
elected, this town will turn on. 

“| get angry when people ask me 
if I’m serious. What they mean is, 
am | qualified to run this city? 
Whatever | am, I’m not crazy. | 
can’t run the city. But the city is dy- 
ing. I’m just as qualified as those 
other bastards. Serious is an exis- 
tential word. | suppose someday | 
will approach the Lord, and | will 
say: ‘Lord, was | serious?’ ”” 4 


A full-time campaigner, Mailer 
takes his message into Harlem 
where he is told that most of 
the residents already favor in- 
cumbent Mayor John Lindsay. 
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LIFE BOOK REVIEW 


New Note: the Novel 
as Sci-Non-Fi 


THE ANDROMEDA STRAIN 
by MICHAEL CRICHTON 
(Alfred A. Knopf, Inc.) $5.95 


Oree upon a time when we were 
all very young, science fiction was 
thought of as fantasy. See what a long 
time ago that was? Buck Rogers, 
Flash Gordon—these were our pulp- 
paper myths, our nicely fuzzed, car- 
toon outlines of the future. 

How quaint they seem today. For 
innocent old Fantasy has been 
sneaked up on by the Facts, wearing 
space suits themselves and carrying 
(Zap!) nerve-gas guns. 

The science-fiction writer has had 
to scramble to revise his role, just like 
everybody else. George Steiner neatly 
defines our sober new breed: ““The sci- 
ence-fiction writer is a journalist in a 
hurry; he reports on what happened 
tomorrow.” Certainly the job de- 
scription matches Michael Crichton, 
who, in The Andromeda Strain, might 
claim to have perfected the science- 
nonfiction novel. Crichton bears 
roughly the same resemblance to 
Jules Verne that Truman (In Cold 
Blood) Capote bears to Conan Doyle. 
Short on visions, long on know-how, 
he has switched the stock-in-trade 
from four-color dreams to law-of- 
projections. 

Observing that biology is doubling 
its knowledge every 10 years, Crich- 
ton assumes briskly that it will re- 
place nuclear physics as the next pro- 
voker of doomsday crisis. Out of this 
logical guess he has constructed less 
a novel than a kind of Herman Kahn 
think-tank scenario, hypothesizing 
the most likely way experiments in 
germ warfare might turn against the 
experimenters. 

The Andromeda Strain comes 
equipped with germ-structure pho- 
tos, computer punch-outs, and mock 
bibliography. The authenticating ef- 
fect is drolly sinister. Science fic- 
tion, which once frightened because 
it seemed so far-out, now frightens be- 
cause it seems so near. 

Crichton confidently supposes an 
operation called Scoop whose purpose 
is “to discover new biological weap- 
ons of war.” Scoop is orbiting capsules 
into space hoping that one will come 
back with a deadly interplanetary 
bacteria attached. 

Then the human element fouls up. 
A capsule returns with a lovely load 
of germs—but off course: The inhab- 
itants of a tiny Arizona town reach 
the capsule first and make the fatal 
mistake of opening it. By the time an- 





alysts in their germ-proof suits wad- 
dle on the scene, the town is dead ex- 
cept for two puzzling survivors. The 
riddle the specialists have to answer 
if they—and maybe the rest of the 
world—are not to be the next victims: 
What can a 69-year-old man with ul- 
cers and a crying infant possibly have 
in common? 

Off to the lab—and quick about it. 
Underground facilities have been set 
up, complete to a nuclear self-destruct 
system in case the problem gets out 
of hand. 

Without losing his own white- 
smock detachment, Crichton man- 
ages to make this subterranean cen- 
ter a modernistic hell. Like all the best 
hells, it exists on several levels. To 
pass to the lower circles, one has to 
go through chemical shower after 
shower, washing away, as it were, the 
very odor of humanity. At last one is 
fit for the bottom circle where wait 
the two survivors and the growing 
bits of green fungus—the microscopic 
essence of evil—which line the re- 
turned capsule. 

Science fiction, among other things, 
is the art of stage-setting. Crichton’s 
triumph as quasi-novelist is to trap 
the reader into his sealed-off dehu- 
manized little underworld, caught 
like his specialists between the killer 
bacteria and the not always reliable 
computer which is the team’s chief 
weapon. 


A number of reading options re- 
main open. In simplest science fiction 
terms, The Andromeda Strain can be 
taken as one more variation on man 
vs. blob. Still, to another kind of read- 
er the horror of science fiction doesn’t 
rest in the hopped-up dangers of the 
future but in what man must become 
to survive. If the wind is blowing 
right, this reader may even think he 
hears the voice of the Last Humanist, 
murmuring polite indictments for lost 
innocence outside the laboratory door 
(‘“‘See what the bargain’s come to, Dr. 
Faustus? ... I hate to mention this, 
Dr. Frankenstein, but you’re not the 
person you used to be. . . .” ete.) 

The voice is not Crichton’s. If the 
reader chooses this interpretation, he 
will have to buy it himself. Crichton 
is too cool, too scientific to play mor- 
alist. He has written a cautionary 
tale, but on his own terms. And on 
those terms it works. The Andromeda 
Strain is as matter-of-fact as the 
skull-and-crossbones instructions on 
a bottle of poison—and just as chill- 
ingly effective. 


_by Melvin Maddocks 
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FRANCE-EXPO’70 


by Naohiko Inukai 


The young artist has painted the Paris 
of nostalgia. His colors, in their 
harmony and interaction, represent a 
glittering life of many years ago: 
atime of champagne and love, of the 
Can-Can, of Toulouse-Lautrec. 


However, it’s the France of today that 
you will meet at Expo’70. You will 
better understand this giant of industry 
and culture, because understanding 
is what Japan’s world exposition is all 
about. It’s a bridge, where the nations 
of the world can cross and meet and 
find their common humanity. 


At TIME-LIFE, we support Expo’70 
completely. We are an integral part of 
the new Japan. And we, too, are a 
bridge. In magazines like TIME, LIFE, 
FORTUNE, SPORTS ILLUSTRATED and 
PRESIDENT,* and in TIME-LIFE BOOKS, 
people everywhere achieve a better 
understanding of each other and each 
other’s products. 


The more bridges in the world, the 
better. 


TIME-LIFE 


Naohiko Inukai was born in Okayama, 
Japan, in 1937. He was graduated 
from the Cooper Union School of Art 
in New York City. He has had two 
one-man shows in that city and has 
exhibited in many group shows both 


in the U.S. and Europe. 
France. 1968. Oil on canvas, 22%” x 31%”. 





*Published by Diamond-Time Company, Ltd. 
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LI FE BOOK REVIEW 


The Loving 
Unkindness 
of Too-Tight 
Families 


CHOSEN PEOPLE 
by BERNICE RUBENS 
(Atheneum) $5.95 


Ts. best Jewish writing is about 
Jewishness itself, and that is every- 
where. Bernice Rubens is English and 
Chosen People is set largely in Lon- 
don, but it could just as well be set 
in Chicago or the Bronx. It belongs 
to the familiar genre in which the lov- 
ing unkindness of Jewish family life 
is explored with horrified affection. 
Its theme is peculiarly Jewish: the 
need for scapegoats and what hap- 
pens to those “‘cold and chosen ones” 
when the burden of other people’s suf- 
fering becomes unbearable. But the 
novel goes beyond its particular Jew- 
ishness to say something about hu- 
manity at large. It is a remarkable 
achievement, easily the best of Miss 
Rubens’ four novels so far. 

At 9, Norman Zweck could speak 
six languages. In the next three years 
he learned three more, but remained 
9, as his mother thought it sounded 
better in the papers. Now he is 41, 
hopelessly addicted to amphet- 
amines, his brilliant career in the law 
ruined, his bed nightly filled with 
imaginary silverfish. In the mental 
hospital he at once makes contact 
with a pusher-patient who thinks he’s 
the Minister of Health. The case 
seems hopeless. But why? Miss Ru- 
bens quotes a remark of R. D. Laing 
as her epigraph: “If patients are dis- 
turbed, their families are often very 
disturbing.” The Zweck family is no 
exception. Rabbi Zweck is a good 
man, but fatally weak, and his love 
for his children is the source of their 
own weaknesses. Daughter Bella, 
who keeps house and shop for him, is 
a drudge still wearing childish white 
socks. Esther has married ‘“‘out”’ and 
can’t be spoken to; her marriage is ru- 
ined by her longing for parental for- 
giveness. They are all disturbing be- 
cause they care so much. Rabbi 
Zweck dies literally heartbroken by 
Norman’s madness. 

All Norman’s relationships with 
other people end in disaster. His brief 
adolescent incest with Bella traps her 
for life. Esther’s marriage and the sui- 
cide of his best friend are both his di- 


rect responsibility. But they’re not, 
of course, because there is always a 
reason for such destructiveness in 
someone, and Norman’s is his moth- 
er Sarah. Sarah is a classic monster 
who can’t and won’t let her son go, 
and the weakest character in the 
book. Dead when the novel begins, 
her all-important absence is not made 
tangible enough by the glimpses we 
get of her in the past. She is too much 
of a type, and not an individual. The 
rest of the family is so skillfully 
drawn, and in such depth, that this 
one failure.stands out. 

But there can be few other com- 
plaints about Chosen People. Miss Ru- 
bens is a little clumsy about manag- 
ing her flashbacks, and she sometimes 
loses conviction outside the home and 
the hospital, but for the most part she 
writes extremely well, with sudden 
wincing observations which stop the 
reader cold: “Even for those who 
dealt professionally with the mad, 
madmen had sinned and were to be 
punished.” She is particularly impres- 
sive when she describes Norman’s 
madness, a mixture of smooth logic 
and screaming panic. Her hospital is 
completely real, sad and dreary, its 
patients trailing about in pajamas 
and dressing gowns, desperately vul- 
nerable. But the book is not all grim- 
ness and disaster: the account of Nor- 
man’s last case is funny as well as sad 
—that’s the Jewish novel, all right— 
and Aunt Sadie is a splendid comic 
creation, a nurse whose ambiguous 
services to the dying have been gen- 
erously remembered in many wills. 


Waa most distinguishes this nov- 
el is Miss Rubens’ touching respect 
for human weakness. Bella allows 
Norman to steal from her handbag, 
knowing (without admitting it to her- 
self) that he will buy pills with the 
money. Esther, reconciled to her fa- 
ther at last, still can’t say the Shema 
with him as he’s dying. Above all, it 
is Miss Rubens’ tenderness for the 
mad and broken which makes her 
book a grave pleasure to read. We all 
need scapegoats, she is saying, and 
we put them in what we genteelly call 
mental homes and asylums. But no 
hospital is ever a home and there is 
no asylum for such people except the 
imitation death of prolonged, drugged 
sleep. Everything is not better in the 
morning, Norman knows. Why 
should people have to suffer so, Rab- 
bi Zweck wants to know. Miss Ru- 
bens wants to know too. Jews have 
the right to ask the question with par- 
ticular vehemence; but in a book like 
this they are asking for us all. 


Mr. Mitchell is an English novelist and 
book critic for the New Statesman. 


by Julian Mitchell 
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As any experienced photogra- 
pher can tell you, many good 
shots are lost in the sun. Most 
cameras just aren’t built to meet 
it face to face and still make 
proper exposures. 

The Canon FT QLis. The FT QL 
has auniquecenter spot-reading 
system that rejects all light 
influences except that in the 
center of your picture. Neither 
shadows nor high-contrast light- 
ing situations—nor even direct 
sunlight—alters its ability to 
spot-read a subject and expose 
it properly. ‘ 
The FT QL will give you proper 
exposures with any one of more 
imat-]aW-4OMiane-iaedat-latex-t-] 0) (2m (-larsiors) 
from 19 to 1,000mm. And that’s 
just the beginning to the versa- 
tility built-into this camera. In 
addition, it offers SLR viewing, 
CdS exposure measuring, an 
Uihae-wmlonieiiielnaliat-halelameiareroyd i ares 
capability, a Quick-Loading film 
system and many, many others. 
Get to know the Canon FT QL 
soon at any better camera deal- 
er. Before you hate yourself for 
not having it the next time you 
go to the beach. 
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Last Actin 
a 100-Year 
Tragedy 


TO LOSE A BATTLE: FRANCE 1940 
by ALISTAIR HORNE 
(Little, Brown & Co.) $12.50 


N. o history of the fall of France 
should confine itself to the battles of 
1940, and Mr. Horne’s vivid narrative 
of the panzer sweep through Belgium 
is rightly framed by his analysis of 
France’s psychological and political 
decline between the wars. To Lose a 
Battle: France 1940 describes the last 
drama in the trilogy which Mr. Horne 
began with The Fall of Paris: The 
Siege and the Commune 1870-1871, 
and continued with The Price of Glo- 
ry: Verdun 1916. If I say that this 
third book is worthy of its predeces- 
sors, it is to pay Mr. Horne a high 
compliment, since in each he has com- 
bined a historian’s scholarship with 
the insight and color of an imagina- 
tive writer. Above all, the three books 
have a theme—that the fall of France 
was caused by an inner despair aris- 
ing from the wounds of its civil war 
as much as from its German wars. 

There was, as Mr. Horne empha- 
sizes, little stomach in France in 1939 
for a war to which it had been reluc- 
tantly committed by treaty. Verdun, 
where 400,000 Frenchmen died in 10 
months, was a trauma that persisted 
long beyond the First World War. 
The Stavisky scandal, implicating 
leading politicians of the Third Re- 
public, had sharpened the historic 
struggle between the bourgeoisie and 
the working class—a struggle which 
in 1939 made a revival of the Union 
Sacrée of 1914 impossible. Mr. Horne 
recalls a memoir of a luncheon party 
under the Third Republic where 
Georges Bonnet and Camille Chau- 
temps “‘vied with one another to suc- 
ceed a premier whose ministry had 
just fallen. ‘It’s my turn!’ ‘No, 
Georges, it’s mine.’ ” In such a sys- 
tem, even those who could overcome 
the lingering psychological shock of 
the Verdun bloodbath had difficulty 
in finding a focus for their patriotism. 

That was the crumbling state of 
France over which the single-mind- 
ed, fanatical Nazis gloated when war 
broke out. No one knew better than 
Hitler and Goebbels that the walls of 
Paris would fall to the sound of trum- 
pets—the savage Rundfunk bellowing 
threats, the Stukas with their siren 
scream and the crunch of armor. Mr. 
Horne, citing German as well as 
French documents, makes the impor- 





tant point that the French, ill- 
equipped though they were for war, 
were nonetheless terrorized by Hit- 
ler’s psychological warfare to a degree 
which his physical force at the begin- 
ning didn’t justify. 

Guderian’s use of armor was, of 
course, novel; his Sichelschnitt into 
the pit of the French stomach through 
the unfortified Belgian plains was a 
blow which the Allied Command, cu- 
riously enough, hadn’t bargained for; 
and the élan of the Reichswehr seemed 
an anachronism to many Frenchmen 
who had lost their own taste for 
military glory. Nietzsche once said of 
the Germans, “Intoxication means 
more to them than food.” And the ex- 
panding torrent of Nazi enthusiasm 
that spread over France after the 
breakthrough was a terrifying phe- 
nomenon to those Frenchmen who 
were still poring over their menu 
when the panzers were running wild. 
It explains why, although a simple 
calculation of matériel suggests that 
France should have held out longer 
against an enemy not much superior 
in resources, French morale cracked 


like a breached dike. 


Wii giving a proper due to De 
Gaulle as a theorist of armored war- 
fare, Mr. Horne makes short shrift of 
the legend that he was a towering fig- 
ure in the field. He records that De 
Gaulle engaged in a courageous but 
small operation at Montcornet, which 
Gaullist mythomanes have inflated 
into an almost decisive battle of the 
war. Alas for France, the attack was 
an ephemeral sting that went almost 
unnoticed at Rundstedt’s HQ, where 
the chief preoccupation was how to 
move from military victory to polit- 
ical capitulation. 

De Gaulle was a brave French sol- 
dier among other brave soldiers, and 
politicians like Reynaud who, Mickey 
Mouse though he was in the face of 
his tiresome mistress, Mme. de 
Portes, was a lion in the face of the 
enemy. He was incapable of being 
paralyzed by Hitler’s abuse, or even 
intimidated by Churchill’s genius. As 
a Frenchman, Reynaud protested vi- 
olently when Churchill refused him 
the planes needed for the Battle of 
Britain. But as an ally against the Na- 
zis, he acquiesced for the sake of a vic- 
tory yet to come. 

Mr. Horne has written a gusty and 
scholarly book in which the lay read- 
er and the military specialist alike can 
relive a climacteric episode in histo- 
ry. We can all say a Te Deum that 
his title, To Lose a Battle, refers to the 
first battle and not the last. 


Mr. Edelman is a Member of Parlia- 
ment and a Francophile. His most 
recent novel is Shark Island. 


by Maurice Edelman 


CUTTY SARK-—THE CLIPPER. Cutty Sark was 
the last of the Great Clippers—those great square- 
rigged ships that plied between Britain, the China 
Seas and Australia 100 years ago. She is now berthed at 
Greenwich, London — sole survivor of a glorious epoch. 
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CUTTY SARK—THE SCOTCH. Like Cutty Sark the 
clipper, Cutty Sark scotch has a legendary quality. 
Clear, clean, brilliant Cutty Sark takes you back a 
hundred years; its colour tells you it’s scotch as it 
used to be. When you order scotch order Cutty Sark. 


BY APPOINTMENT 


Distilled in the Highlands of Scotland by Berry Bros. & Rudd Ltd., London. Established in the XVII Century. Gatti ming kenaies 



















The ‘confident’smile. 

It’s experience that 
counts in flying, and when 
you fly BOAC you can count 
on flying with pilots and 
crews whose experience 
is second to none. 

At BOAC we measure 
experience not only in hours, 
but also in miles, on every 
air route in the world. 

All of which means that 
you too can smile as you fly, 


Confidently. 








At the heart of 


the land ocean 


Presidents, no matter what their names, 
seek succor in the rural Midwest these 
years. People out there are still true be- 
lievers. Maybe not in the person of the 
President, at least at first, but in the of- 
fice of the Presidency and in the flag 
and the nation and in what their gov- 
ernment says. 

Perhaps they are that way in part be- 
cause they can see the weather form on 
the far rim and they still are at its 
mercy. They have limited understanding 
of the vast urban complexes, but fear 
the violence and passion those unfamiliar 
places seem to hold. Always they cling 
to the known and comforting, maybe 
half an emotional century behind the 
times, but always believing or at least 
wanting to believe. 

Presidents who face the great natural 
tides of human events find that they turn 
with renewed fervor to these fundamen- 
tals and they seek out the places where 
they can talk about them. Last week Rich- 
ard Nixon came to General Beadle State 
College in Madison, S. Dak. (pop. 5,420) 
to deliver a speech on freedom and liber- 
ty and campus disorder that he would not 
have thought to deliver on the campus of 
the City College of New York or Berke- 
ley. Under “the bright blue canopy of the 
sky,” as Preacher L. A. Kruckenberg 
called it, surrounded by the awesome dis- 
tances of the prairies, he was saying, “At 
first glance, there is something homely and 
unexciting about basic values we have long 


believed in. . . . Even the profoundest 
truths become clichés with repetition. But 
they can be like sleeping giants: slow to 
rouse, but magnificent in their strength.” 

Nixon was on his way to Midway Is- 
land to meet with South Vietnam’s Pres- 





The 


Presidency by HUGH SIDEY 


ident Thieu, who had clouded the bright 
horizon of peace hopes, a part of the hu- 
man elements which sweep in like the 
weather on the President. He stood there 
on the campus and talked about those 
large verities which he, like the people who 
listened to him, believe to be under des- 
perate challenge. Such fears had formed 
the politics of Karl Mundt, whose birth- 
day (69) and library Nixon was commem- 
orating in the old midsection of this coun- 
try, the land ocean. Despite all the chem- 
ical fertilizers and marvelous machines 
this land is still much like it was a cen- 
tury or two or three ago, reluctant and un- 
needing to yield rapidly to change. 

The prelude to the Midwest is always 
the flight there and the wonder at our na- 
tional madness at crowding the edges of 
the nation and leaving so much forest and 
pasture unsettled, hundreds and hundreds 
of magnificent miles without cities or vil- 
lages or pollution or parking problems. 
The first emotion is a kind of gratitude 
and envy for those who have refused to de- 
sert their heritage and then an inner sa- 
lute to their wisdom. 

The President grinned from his helicop- 
ter at the huge “Hi Nixon” which farmer 
Ival Myers had disced out in his green 
field before supper the night before, be- 
cause he liked him and “it didn’t cost me 
anything but a little bit of time.” Lewis 
Wolting, 15, with an open, trusting and 
sunburned face, came 40 miles from Volga, 
S. Dak. (population 780) to give the 
Pledge of Allegiance. His Eagle Scout in- 
signia hung on his fresh uniform. He ran his 
fingers over the 21 merit badge patches so 
proudly displayed on his sash and con- 
fessed it had been a lot of work, but “fun 
too.” Then with awe he said, “And now I 
get this great honor.” The college band 
tuned up with the Colonel Bogey March 
and the Kiwanis chorus sang Born Free. 

The V. F.W. presented a flag for the new 
library, explaining that it had flown over 
the Capitol of the United States and was 


so certified by the Capitol’s architect. Qui- 
et people stood and sat waiting for Nixon, 
surveying one of the major tragedies of 
their time—the dying elm trees along the 
streets and on the campus, victims of 
Dutch elm disease, but something accept- 
ed as nature’s right. New trees were al- 
ready set out. The watchers froze, mouths 
closed, even the children, for the Nation- 
al Anthem. They waved small flags and 
cheered, not ecstatically, but kind of re- 
spectfully when the President and Mrs. 
Nixon appeared, even the children from 
Fort Pierre Indian School— Crow, Sioux, 
Blackfeet, Flathead, Chippewa. 

On the fringe three boys held a massive 
banner, ““USD for the USA.” It was, ex- 
plained Bruce Nolop, 18, the homecoming 
slogan of the University of South Dako- 
ta. “We've got kind of a bad name,” he ex- 
plained on behalf of his fellow youths. 
“Normally this might say, “Hell no, we 
won’t go.” We just wanted to show there 
are people who care for the United States.” 
When one of the two hippies among the 
5,000 spectators shouted his obscenity at 
Nixon, even that seemed muffled by the 
land and the people. The word was not 
new in Madison. “You creep, you,” said 
one young man who wanted for a few sec- 
onds to punch the offender. Then he went 
on, “How dare you say that here—in front 
of my parents.” A state trooper asked the 
hippies to leave. They left. Most of the au- 
dience hadn’t even shifted their feet. 

The afternoon had the essence of a re- 
vival meeting. The event was more impor- 
tant than the message which was meant 
not for General Beadle State College but 
for places east and west and north. A num- 
ber of people, having seen the President 
and his wife, caught a quick glimpse of 
Julie and David, gripped their kids’ hands 
and went back home. A sizable contingent 
clustered around the presidential bubble- 
top wondering, “Is it bulletproof? 
... Where do they keep the guns?” A ta- 
ble crowded with gawking youngsters col- 
lapsed amid great snickering which gave 
way to frightened looks for fear of paren- 
tal displeasure. Two young men, having 
heard their fill. wandered off and ran into 
each other and warmly shook hands. “Hi 
Jim,” said one. “What are you doing?” 
The other grinned, “Going into the ser- 
vice.” The first spoke again. “You and 
” he named half a dozen of their 
friends. It seemed as natural an event as 
the coming of the seasons. 


En route to General Beadle State 
Collegein Madison, S. Dak., President 
Nixon arrives at Sioux Falls and says 
hello to a friendly crowd of South 


Dakotans awaiting him at the airport. 
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Stafford and Cernan were so temptingly close they felt they could 
reach out and touch every boulder. They saw—and the Apollo 10 com- 
mand module orbiting overhead photographed—the moon as man had 
never seen it. These two photographs show landmarks that will guide 
crewmen of Apollo ™ in their attempt to land on the moon this sum- 
mer: above, the deep rille called ““diamondback,” at left, the prime land- 
ing site (upper right quadrant) and the vertical rille known as “U.S. 1” 
—punctuated by that “chuckhole’”’ Snoopy reported from only 9 miles up. 


in the middie of U.S. 1’ 


‘This moon of ours had a rough 
beginning somewhere back there’ 
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In the lunar highlands, near the proposed landing site, Apollo 10 saw the awe- 
some bite of two craters; Schmidt (left) and the sunlit edge of Godin (above). 











hh, the astronauts 


etween moon and. ear 
ris view of the planet that is. their 
home. The west coast of North America 
shows clearly through the cloud~ patterns. 
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‘Charlie, we just saw an earthrise 
and it’s just got to be magnificent!” 


In Paris a successful link-up 
of spacemen—fueled by vodka 


PARIS 
Three U.S. astronauts had a ren- 
dezvous with two Russian cosmo- 
nauts at the Paris Air Show last 
week. First, the Americans—James 
McDivitt, David Scott and Russell 
Schweickart—showed Vladimir 
Shatalov and Aleksei Yeliseyev 
around their Apollo 8 spacecraft. 
Then, accompanied by interpreters 
and the wives of the U.S. astro- 
nauts, they adjourned to a hos- 
pitality room adjoining the Amer- 
ican exhibit. 

“What will you have?” asked 
one of the hosts. 

“1 don’t know,” replied a cos- 
monaut with Russian shrewdness. 
“What do American spacemen 
drink?” 

“Just about anything,” was the 
rejoinder. 

“IIL have the same,” said the cos- 
monaut, “and make it a large one.” 

Mrs. McDivitt got the ball mov- 
ing by asking the Russians whether 
they had difficulty protecting their 
private lives: were they, like her 
husband, mobbed wherever they 
went? The Soviets allowed as how 
it was the same for them, which 
was why their government moved 
them into a special space colony. 

After another round the Soviets 
invited the astronauts and their 
wives to the nearby Russian pa- 
vilion, where they were mobbed 
by the crowd. The cosmonauts 
apologized for not having a VIP 
lounge but, with the happy smile 
that comes over Slavic faces at 
the thought of vodka, they said 
the problem could be easily solved: 
slédvite za nami [follow-us]. 
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They leaped on handy three- 
wheeled go-carts and zipped out 
to a tri-jet YAK-40 conveniently 
parked nearby. When the party 
was aboard, they pulled up the lad- 
der so no one could follow and 
produced a half-dozen icy bottles 
of vodka accompanied by hunks 
of fresh bread spread thickly with 
caviar. 

One of the Americans, gesturing 
to his glass which somehow filled 
up every time he emptied it, asked, 
“Is it true that Soviet rockets are 
fueled with this stuff?” 

“No,” crowed a Russian, whoop- 
ing with laughter, “we've got 
something even more powerful to 
propel our ships. By the way,” he 
added, “it’s the Russian custom to 
swallow it all at one gulp.” 

“I’m willing to experiment,” vol- 
unteered an astronaut. ‘Anything 
in the interest of pure science.” 

“Ill wager it’s the first time since 
you joined the program that you 
made an experiment without a 
bunch of doctors breathing down 
your neck,” said the cosmonaut. 

By this time Cosmonaut Shatalov 
was toasting the health of the 
American “cosmonauts.” McDivitt 
responded by inviting the Russians 
to a launch at Cape Kennedy. His 
hosts said they’d love to come, 
but explained they were on a fair- 
ly tight schedule. The Americans 
nodded _understandingly. Then 
Shatalov said they should drink to 
brotherhood itself and Schweickart 
was on his feet: 

“To the spirit of man,” he of- 
fered a toast, “unquenchable in 
space, as it is on earth!” 





Russian cosmonauts and U.S. as- 
tronauts join hands in front of the 
Apollo 8 display at the Paris Air 
Show: (from left) Shatalov, Mc- 
Divitt, Scott, Schweickart and Ye- 
liseyev. Later, with an interpreter 
in tow, they went aboard a Soviet 
jet where Yeliseyev proudly served 
the first of many bottles of vodka 
(above right) and everyone start- 
ed to loosen up (below right). 





His toast moved the Russians to 
whip out snapshots and there was 
an exchange of photos and au- 
tographs. But a kind of pleasant 
melancholy had set in which no 
amount of vodka and caviar could 
cure. It was as if they had be- 
come dear friends, yet sensed they 
might never meet again. Aides re- 
minded the Americans that they 
were two hours behind schedule 
and the interpreter explained that 
the Russians had missed their plane 
out of the country. 

Yeliseyev filled up the glasses 


once more and said, “I want to 
wish our best to your wives and 
your children.” He elbowed 


Schweickart in the ribs—“and | 
hope your family will continue to 
multiply.” Schweickart, who al- 
ready has five children, almost 
choked on his vodka. 

Finally they left. Outside the 
plane at the foot of the ladder, Sha- 
talov grabbed McDivitt by the arm 
and wished him farewell. “I can’t 
understand a word you're saying,” 
said the American, “but | know 
just what you mean.” 

MICHAEL MOK 














Kon-Tiki’s famous skipper goes to sea 


in a ship of reeds, 





For Thor Heyerdahl, the Norwegian scientist- 
adventurer who 22 years ago drifted to fame by : — ’ 
crossing the Pacific in the balsa raft Kon-Tiki, . 
the proposition was irresistible. Could sailors of 
ancient Egypt have crossed the Atlantic—prob- 
ably by accident—25 centuries before Colum- 
bus? Historians noted unexplained similarities 
between the civilization of the Pharaohs and 
those of the pre-Columbian Mayas and Incas: 
pyramids, techniques of mummification, social 
institutions such as the marriage of royal sib- 
lings, and boats made of reeds. 

The Egyptians had wooden vessels, too, 
but Heyerdahl chose to simulate the early 
crossing in a fragile papyrus basket boat. Guid- 
ed by drawings of boats on tomb walls, he 
built a 50-foot, 12-ton replica out of 200,000 
papyrus reeds bound into bundles and lashed 
together to form an easy-riding, broad-bot- 
tomed hull. He christened his ship Ra for the 
sun god of old Egypt and put aboard pro- 
visions for three months—honey, dates, ol- 
ives, nuts, Egyptian bread, two dozen live 
hens and ducks and a ton of water in earth- 
en jars. In case Ra becomes waterlogged, as 
some experts predict (and as others predicted 
Kon-Tiki would), there is a life raft. “I don’t 
expect to have to use it,” says Heyerdahl. 








Crewman Santiago Genoves parture by the wife of the Pasha zoidal brown cotton’ mainsail 
(above) plays with ship’s mascot, of Safi. At right, “Ra” rides easily sporting an orange sun disc. “Ra’’ 
presented to crew just before de- under 420 square feet of trape- also. mounts a_ small _ staysail. 
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Egyptian Georges Sourial, Abdoulay Djibrime of Russian Yuri Senkevitch, 
a chemical engineer, is the Chad helped build “Ra.” ship’s doctor, is veteran 
underwater photographer. He had never seen the sea. of Antarctic exploration. 


A crew from six nations 
has a diversity of skills 


Late in May Ra left Safi, on the western 
coast of Morocco, with a crew of six 
from as many nations, picked by Hey- 
erdahl for their skills and amiability and 
to show that people of varied races, re- 
ligions and attitudes can work together 
for a common interest. Ocean swells 
soon shattered the boat’s steering ap- 
paratus, a generator failed, an aerial 
broke and the navigator developed flu. 
But the crew overcame these mishaps 
and Ra ploughed steadily on its 4,000- 
mile way—good news for the publishers 
whose advances financed the expedition. 
Under sail and by drifting westward 
with the equatorial current, Heyerdahl 
hopes to raise the Caribbean islands by 
late summer and—barring a ‘hurricane 


Heyerdahl's grin reflects confidence —eventually reach Yucatan, Mexico. 
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ob 
Mexican anthropologist Navigator Norman Baker Italian Carlo Mauri is 
Santiago Genoves_ will of U.S. is most experi- expedition’s photographer 
study behavior of crew. enced hand at. sailing. and a_ noted alpinist. 


Baker makes an adjustment at the top of “Ra’s’’ 30-foot wishbone mast 
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Before departure, Sourial, 
underwater expert and all- 
round athlete, leaps over- 
board to thread through 
bundles of reeds that form 
“Ra’s’’ bottom the line 
that will help to keep the 
mast upright on voyage. 


“Ra” heads for the open 
sea. Heyerdah! doubted 
that the two-oar steering 
arrangement he copied 
from ancient drawings 
could withstand ocean 
sailing but wanted to test 
it. It quickly collapsed. 


U.S. Students Tackle the SAT, a Step toward College 


Not All 
the Kids 
Are Rioting 


Laura Izzo (top picture) frowns 
over a problem near the test’s mid- 
point. Two other students unwit- 
tingly evade identification, one 
(above) by digging into his work, 
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the other (right), by taking a se- 
cluded breather beneath his jacket. 
Photographer Frank remembered 
taking his SATs in 1952 and em- 
pathized fully with his subjects. 





MEL... U.S. high school students, 
while seething with desire for more 
control over their education (LIFE, 
May 26), are deeply concerned 
about getting into colleges or uni- 
versities. A few students protest 
riotously; many more, including 
some protesters, struggle to ex- 
haustion over the annual Scholastic 
Aptitude Tests. More than 1.5 mil- 
lion students this year will spend 
three carefully monitored hours an- 


swering questions which probe 
their skills in reasoning and cal- 
culating. Like the youngsters on 
these pages, photographed at 
White Plains High School, New 
York, by Richard Frank, the stu- 
dents ponder, agonize and grow 
weary seeking the high scores 
which will help them to enter de- 
sirable colleges. Between them and 
their goals lie questions like these: 
(A) What is the average of the 





first 25 positive whole numbers? 
(B) The town of Canton is west of 
Mason. Sinclair is east of Canton 
but west of Mason. Dexter is east 
of Richmond but west of Sinclair 
and Canton. Which town is far- 
thest west? (C) Which of the fol- 
lowing word-pairs best expresses 
a relationship similar to the re- 
lation of wander to trespass—eat: 


gorge, recline:sprawl, mar:destroy, 
narrate :perjure or glance:examine? 


Eric Harris (far left) concentrates 
deeply. Kathy Krager (left) gapes 
in dismay at questions still to come. 
Paul Roland (above) buries his 
face in his hands while Chris Sut- 


ethene, " 


ton (below) wriggles and yawns 
through long hours on a hard chair. 
Test results will go to each stu- 
dent’s guidance counselor and to 
the college he hopes to enter. 














Europeans, 
do not make fun of 
American food. 


Much of it is your own. 











In America we eat roast leg 
of lamb. In France it is called 
gigot d’agneau. 

In America we eat spaghetti, 
lasagna and ravioli. 

In Italy it is called spaghetti, 
lasagna and ravioli. 

We eat sausages and sauerkraut, 
blinis and caviar, beef and kidney pies. 

The truth is, most of the food 
you will find in America is food that is 
eaten all over the world. | 

We do have our own cuisine, a 
even though much of it is : 
unsophisticated by European 
standards. 

There are broiled Maine 
lobsters, Southern fried 
chicken, T-bone steaks 
and fresh corn on the 
cob dripping with 








melted butter, huge green salads, 

hot apple pie, and vanilla milkshakes 
so thick you have to drink them 
with a spoon. 

And the healthy American 
breakfasts : bacon and eggs, cereals of 
every description with fresh cold milk, 
and pancakes with maple syrup 
and sausages. 

TWA is an American airline 
and on TWA flights you will find both 
kinds of American food. 

You will find Lobster Bisque 
and sirloin steaks, Coq au Vin 

and hamburgers. 
You will even find 
frogs legs Provengale. 
| But the main point 
_ \? \_ is this: whatever 
’ you find, you will 
find it delicious. 
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This is America: this is TWA. 


To reserve your table to America, call your Travel Agent or TWA. 
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His face is reposeful. His head, he says, is simply a primitive logic 


machine. Leeam Lowin is 23 and worth millions—maybe $50 million— 


because he understands what moves in the stock market 





by STEPHEN MAHONEY 


Leeam Lowin, who, at 23, is a 
Wall Street legend, like Morgan, 
and the stuff from which romances 
are made—and folksongs, too, 
strangely—is leaning against the 
pinball machine in his office, 16 
stories up over midtown Manhat- 
tan, and awkwardly tying a yellow 
sleeve around a cat’s middle, cre- 
ating a cummerbund. The cat is 
struggling, but Leeam_ struggles 
back and finishes the job with a 
great, flopping bow, which im- 
mediately comes untied. Leeam’s 
face is an innocent face, sweet, 
just a trace of baby fat in the 
cheeks. And the glow. He has, 
someone has said, a light bulb bur- 
ied behind his forehead. But he is 
beardless now, which is odd. 

“No,” he says emphatically. 
“People say Leeam is growing up. 
Not so. Just once in a while | do 
shave—I happen to—and then | 
have an inertial tendency to go 
on shaving. One day | don’t shave. 

” He is, he says, getting out 
of the market, and that is a lot 
odder, like the cat. He has, he 
says, other things on his mind. 
“I’m founding six corporations. Oh, 
| don’t know, say in five years I'll 
be worth $200 million. A Pepsi?” 

He is preposterous. His hair was 
last cut five months ago. He is 
wearing corduroys, his famous 
jeans having disintegrated one day, 
collapsed into shreds. He is wear- 
ing boots, his sneakers having dis- 
appeared mysteriously. He has no 
tie on, though he has a tie some- 
where, he’s sure of that. In two 
years, working mostly out of this 


New Kid on the Street 
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Leeam CONTINUED 


office, which is one room of the 
four-room apartment he occupies 
with his wife Jane and the cat, he 
ran $800 up to $1 million, and half 
a year later now could be said to be 
worth $5 million or more, depend- 
ing on how the market will choose 
to value the companies he’s already 
half set up. Maybe $50 million. 
Some of the early money came 
from counseling fees. He has made 
uncles and aunts and friends of un- 
cles and aunts, people who took 
him on as investment counsel—let- 
ting him handle $5,000 or $10,000 
—into quarter-millionaires, and did 
it despite detesting many of them, 
too, for being bourgeois. Some 
have bought chromey automobiles, 
which appalls him. 

In the kitchen, where we split 
a Pepsi, he tells how he did 
it. He bought into little high- 
technology outfits pregnant with 
computer-mysteries. ‘Farrington. 
Bought around 8. Sold two months 
later around 20. Recognition Equip- 
ment. Bought warrants around 74. 
Sold most of them around 150 
three months later. Levin-Town- 
send Computer. Bought at 9. Sold 
most of it around 20 six weeks 
later. Randolph Computer. Bought 
at 10. Sold six weeks later at 20. 
Continental Connector. Held it 
for only ten days. Bought at 9. 
Sold at 15. Inflight, held for two 
or three days. Bought around 10. 
Sold at 13. Miniature Precision 
Bearings. . . .” 

Leeam, who is a college dropout, 
whose father was a carpenter and 
his mother a pieceworker in New 
York’s garment district, came to 
finance when the world and Wall 
Street were changing. He was able 
to cope with change when the 
Old Guard couldn’t. 

He is not a 1945 person. They 
are 1945 persons. So he says. That, 
really, is all there is to it. 

The still accelerating change in 
the world has to do with tech- 
nology, with high-speed comput- 
ers, miniaturization of electron- 
ic componentry, water-desaliniza- 
tion, lasers... . The change in 
Wall Street is the accelerating 
awareness of the money to be 
made there. Success with IBM pre- 
pares Wall Street to expect big 
things of a Scientific Data, and a 
Scientific Data makes possible the 
“ acceptance of a Teledyne, a Mo- 
hawk Data Sciences, a Recognition 
Equipment, a Scan-Data. The Old 
Guard isn’t always up to it. 

Some things don’t change. Wall 
Street places its bets on assets. As- 
sets used to be easy—plant, equip- 
ment, real estate. Then sales and 
earnings came to be regarded as as- 
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sets, and projected sales and earn- 
ings. But if sales and earnings hap- 
pen to be in buggy whips, the 
assets can disappear overnight. 
That’s unless the concept is right, 
unless the talent is right. 

Concepts and talent. These are 
the assets the new Wall Street 
crowd looks to. A concept is a de- 
velopment which locks a company 
firmly into an industry that is head- 
ed up. It may be a patent on an op- 
tical scanner, or a design for a 
scrubber to clean polluted air. Tal- 
ent is—talent. A man who has 
done well at IBM leaves and founds 
a company designing computer 
programs. The new Wall Street 
buys it—never mind the earnings. 
A man from Litton runs off to 
build a company that will make nu- 
clear balloons. The new Wall Street 
buys it—no question. 

Most of these companies will 
perish, alas. Something was wrong 
with the concept. Or the talent 
was somehow flawed. So how to 
evaluate concepts early? How to 
evaluate talent early? We're getting 
to the nitty-gritty. Make your 
fortune. 


His ‘primitive 
logic system’ 
is his head 


“The central discipline,” Leeam 
says in the kitchen, “is thinking in 
terms of systems, the efficient con- 
nection of different parts—which 
aren’t parts, but aspects—with ev- 
erything adjusted for everything 
else. What goes into a system? 
What affects what? Equilibrium. 
.. “” He is eager to have this un- 
derstood. It is his approach to the 
market, to everything—to life. The 
face glows like a naked bulb. “Re- 
source allocation... ,’’ he says. 
“Value theory... . At this point 
we are starting to talk probability. 
. .. There is this primitive logic 
system—a head. | input data. My 
head processes it.. . . Bits of data 
interact. | read technical maga- 
zines. | read this and that. | read 
the employment ads.” The cat has 
followed us into the kitchen, cum- 
merbund trailing, and Leeam picks 
it up and clumsily reties the bow. 
“| saw what key punchers were 
paid, and so | got interested in op- 
tical scanning, which will replace 
them. That led me to Farrington, 
which the market thought was do- 
ing the big things in scanning, and 
then to Recognition, which was los- 
ing money, and which the market 
didn’t like, but which | compared 
with Farrington and saw that it 
had a better concept, Recognition 
did, and the right talent. So | went 
into Farrington. 


“No, Farrington—because the 
market favored it. Later there be- 
gan to be rumblings about Rec- 
ognition and | realized that Wall 
Street could learn, and so | shift- 
ed money to Recognition. | prom- 
ised Jane | would put the dishes 
in the washer.” 

The kitchen window stares di- 
rectly into the little bedrooms of 
one of New York’s new Miami- 
modern hotels. A maid is making 
a bed. Stacking the dishwasher, 
Leeam looks out the window with- 
out pleasure. He intends sometime 
to create cities of an architecture 
that will make people happy. 


“| like to think | am conceptual,” 
Leeam whispers from the pinball 
machine. We have eluded the cat 
by tiptoeing back to the office 
and are whispering. ‘Not com- 
mitted to theories or stocks or in- 
dustries. Able to apply concepts 
from field to field.” 

He is, in fact, no engineer and 
no scientist. He is able, nonethe- 
less, to take in what a biochemist 
is reported doing in a lab at the 
University of Wisconsin—and has 
been there to see him, beard, hair, 
jeans, sneakers and all—as well as 
what really is behind what the 
speaker at a conference on mi- 
crocircuitry in Houston is mum- 
bling about. 

“Most Wall Street people can’t 
budge from one place. | said | 
read technical magazines, and you 
were thinking, ‘But other people 
read the magazines he_ reads.’ 
That’s not right. You'll pardon me? 
Instead | read the magazines they 
read.” The cat reappears, cummer- 
bund askew. Leeam reties it on 
the pinball machine. “If the sys- 
tem analyst read the magazines / 
read he would read the meat-pack- 
ing magazines as well as the com- 
puter magazines. He doesn’t. He 
knows developments pertaining to 
computers as well as | do, may 
even know them better. But he 
does not know their applications 
to meat-packing, and which meat 
company can develop a concept 
to exploit them. The construction 
industry. Medieval. It handles con- 
crete and steel as though it were 
still laying wooden beams. The 
aerospace industry, which under- 
stands materials technology—what 
could it teach. . . .” He is strug- 
gling madly with the cat. “I gath- 
er subsets of data from what the 
1945 people think of as different 


When Leeam and Jane were 
married, her father had doubts 
that Leeam, who then had 
no steady job, would be 
able to support her properly. 


fields, which are not different fields 
but only one system, and. 

This is a bandage. The veterinarian. 
... The cat has just been spayed.” 

One morning shortly after this in- 
structive talk, Leeam Lowin’s phone 
rang at 8:30, which is an hour or 
two before his normal hour for ris- 
ing. Unhappy already, he quickly 
became more so. The day, he 
learned, was to be an ordeal. He 
had to go to Wall Street. 

Leeam has very little affection 
for Wall Street, and could be re- 
garded as an ingrate. “So many 
people on the Street are empty,” 
he said later that day. ‘Shallow. 
Vulgar. Greedy. They'll do anything 
for a $7 commission. Like people 
think brokers know something. 
Most brokers are salesmen who 
failed at selling vacuum cleaners 
and so they’ve lowered their am- 
bitions—no, lowered!” 

The telephone call told him a 
most critical deal was canceled. 
Unless he did some hustling, the 
first of the companies he was form- 
ing could be in trouble. That noon 
he had expected to sell to an in- 
vestor, at a price the investor had 
found attractive, 12,000 shares of 





Milgo Electronics. The Milgo be- 
longed to Leeam’s new company, 
Applied Digital Data Systems. 
Leeam had put it into ADDS in ex- 
change for 75% of ADDS’s own 
stock, the rest of which had gone 
to management he had hired. The 
deal, it had been agreed, was to 
come off around 29%, five-eighths 
of a point under the previous close. 
The transaction would fill ADDS’s 
cashbox with some $349,500, 
which probably it was going to 
need. 

But now the whole thing was 
off, and the reason was that the 
would-be purchaser’s back was 
aching. 

Or so the voice had maintained 
on the phone. “I listen to my 
back,” it said. “When it hurts it is 
telling me; ‘Watch out! Be careful! 
You’re an idiot!’ ” 

“So | said, ‘But blah, blah, 
blah,’ Leeam, who sometimes 
speaks in shorthand, recalled lat- 
er. “And he said, ‘But blah, blah, 
blah—you’re screwed!’ ”’ 

Snarling, Leeam had called his 
broker, Harold Safren, and Barry 
Rubenstein, the presiding genius 
of ADDS, and got into corduroys, 
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shirt and boots, and before 10, 
when the market was to open, 
he and Safren and Rubenstein 
were huddling by Safren’s desk 
in a brokerage office off Wall 
Street. They were going to try to 
peddle, in small lots, 12,000 shares 
of Milgo, whose average daily trad- 
ing volume, at this time, is no 
more than 5-10,000 shares, without 
driving the price down until the 
final sales cheated ADDS of cash. 
It was impossible. Everyone knew 
it was impossible. 

The room, called a boardroom, is 
the size of a basketball court, with 
rows of gray desks and a broker be- 
hind each. There is one telephone 
and one red rose on each desk. 
Leeam fingers one of the flowers 
nervously. ‘‘Plastic,”” he mutters. 
Rubenstein is 26, quiet, yellow- 
haired. He is dressed in clothes 
marvelously identical to Leeam’s: 
no jacket, blue shirt open at the 
collar, corduroys. Safren, who is a 
short, dark, bouncy man of 27 
with a rasping voice, has customers 
other than Leeam, and is dressed 
in somber Wall Street gray and 
red tie. He phones his floor man 
an initial sell order of 6,000 shares, 
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“Ooof,”” the floor man says. Be- 
cause of the size of the order he 
will have to scurry around the Ex- 
change floor attempting to attract 
some nibbles. 

Leeam is the center of all at- 
tention in the room. Everybody is 
aware that he has made Safren 
$250,000—Safren simply buying 
what Leeam was buying, selling 
what Leeam was selling—and not 
a broker present but knows he 
has more right to wealth than Har- 
old. A man in his 50s with a sad, un- 
certain face approaches Leeam dif- 
fidently and whispers something 
to him. “Swear to God,” he says. 
“| know it from the man who 
makes the market.” “Thank you,” 
Leeam says. “I am not interested.” 
The man lingers, but Leeam offers 
him no information in return, and 
reluctantly he leaves. 

“What good is money, Barry?” 
Safren asks angrily, observing 
Leeam watch the retreating sup- 
plicant. “Why do you do this to 
Leeam?” Leeam is looking con- 
fused and irritated. 

“Gotta buy oscilloscopes,” Ru- 
benstein says happily. Rubenstein 
is an electronics whiz, a specialist 


in solid state technology. He says 
that ADDS needs the scopes to 
get busy making terminals. The ter- 
minals Rubenstein is talking about 
will eventually allow a householder 
to plug into a distant computer, 
ask it a question, and get an an- 
swer back on a TV screen. By 1975, 
Leeam murmurs now, no home 
will be without one. 

Figures ‘begin to drift across the 
yellow, glaring tape magnified 
across the front of the room, and 
the market is open. Except for Mil- 
go, because of the size of the order. 
“It'll open at 2912,” Leeam says. 
“itll open at zilch,” Safren says 
moodily. He is worrying about the 
reaction of shareowners once word 
is out that Leeam is selling. 


The order goes 
out to sell. ‘Oooft’ 


says the floor man 


And it will get out. “No more 
talking,’ Leeam says with force. A 
broker in pinstripes and a flowered 
silk handkerchief which overflows 
his breast pocket approaches the 
group from the rear, and stands be- 
hind Leeam’s chair. Just stands 
there. There is no conversation. 
No one looks at him. Minutes pass. 
Gazing directly at the tape, Leeam 
begins an odd soliloquy on a theme 
he had developed earlier in con- 
versation with Rubenstein: ‘Could 
liquidate and go into silver fu- 
tures. A good buy position on its 
own? Oh, yes. A hedge against a 
down market? Yes. All the text- 
books say. And the low probability 
but high impact situation a new 
money crisis in France will be. Mul- 
tiply probability by impact. Prob- 
ability slight, impact high. Inde- 
pendent variables . . . Not inde- 
pendent variables. . . Harold?’ 

The interloper leans forward. He 
is planning the wing he will add 
to his house in Bronxville. 

“Silver?” Safren says, reaching 
for his telephone. 

“Dummy! Honduras banana 
bonds!’’ 

There is more of this, and the 
man pads away. 

“He'll be back,” Leeam says with 
real anger. ‘‘He’s a leech.’ 

Moments later, on schedule, the 
leech is back, this time carrying a 
chair. He positions himself behind 
Leeam. He has decided to make 
an offering. ‘“Leasco is going up 
three points today,” he murmurs 
now, confidentially, to Leeam’s 
back. “I have it from... .” He 
says whom he has it from. No 
one looks at him. The phone rings, 
and Safren learns from the floor 
man that he has got off 2,200 
shares at 2936, and at this moment 
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the news of the sale crosses the 
tape. 

There is no expression of in- 
terest. Not a word. ‘That was my 
mother,” Safren tells Leeam. Leeam 
smiles thinly at the private joke. 
Safren’s mother, for whom Safren 
has done very nicely—making a 
very tidy bundle by buying for 
her, too, what Leeam was buying 
—worries about her son’s associ- 
ation with an unshorn kid who 
has no job. She is quite certain 
that it can not be Leeam Lowin 
who picks the wonderful stocks 
her son puts her into. The leech 
gets up, stretches, and wanders 
up the aisle to his own desk, paus- 
ing for a word with another bro- 
ker, during which he nods in 
Leeam’s direction. 

“He knows,” says Leeam, who 
has eyes in the back of his head. 
He has not looked at the leech. 
“t's Milgo!l’ he’s saying, ‘Milgo! 
Milgo!’ ” 

“So that’s 2,200 off,” he says. 
“Sixty-five thousand dollars. A lit- 
tle less. From here it’s downhill.” 
He is furious. A week earlier Mil- 
go had been trading around 33. 

“How many scopes will $65,000 
buy you, Barry?” Safren asks. “I’ve 
also got a payroll to meet,” Ru- 
benstein says. 

“A thousand people?” 


“Eight.” 

“Eight!” 

Milgo is trading now at 28%4, 
28/4 .. . Leeam sits on Safren’s 


desk and makes telephone calls. 
He is calling other sizable Milgo 
stockholders to tell them what he 
is doing, why he is doing it. The 
news that Leeam is selling is leak- 
ing out, all right, and he hopes to 
discourage them from panicking 
out of Milgo en masse and bop- 
ping the price down to 10. “I sup- 
pose I’m worth about $60,000 less 
than | was an hour ago,” he tells 
someone. “I don’t feel that dif- 
ferent.” Someone else, who isn’t 
worried, needles him. Word is out 
that Leeam is in danger of be- 
coming a celebrity. People want 
him to do a film, want him on 
TV. Harper & Row wants a book 
out of him. He has said no to all 
this, but... “Yes, I’m going to 
start going to nightclubs,” he tells 
the needler. . 
Suddenly something else is hap- 
-pening in the room. Brokers have 
been speculating about Leeam’s ac- 
tivities. He has had all their at- 
tention. Now a stocky man with a 
sweating face lunges to the front 
of the boardroom and makes an an- 
nouncement, and Leeam is for- 
gotten. “Salomon Brothers is of- 
fering 128,500 shares of City Stores 
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at 22. An 85% concession.” The 
85% amounts to about triple the 
normal brokerage commission, and 
there is the grinding of a dozen 
telephones being dialed. 

“Ever hear of City Stores?” a 
crew-cut man across the aisle asks 
a customer. “Well, it’s one sweet 
company.” 

Leeam is sweating, too. “He thinks 
he’s saved himself money,” he says 
into Safren’s phone, talking with 
still another Milgo stockholder. He 
is speaking of the man with the 
back problem. ‘He hasn’t. He 
wants in, and when he tries to 
buy in the open market, in little 
pieces, he’s going to run the price 
up to 35. At that price ADDS can af- 
ford to cash in more chips.” And: 
“Look,” he tells somebody else, 
who is worried, “I have limited re- 
sources. | have to look at Milgo 
against where ADDS is going. | 
dumped Recognition to go into 
Milgo at a time when | said Rec- 
ognition would double in price 
even from where I was selling it. 
Huh? Well, it did! Resource al- 


location. . .,’’ he says. “Value the- 
ory... .” And: To someone else, 
he says, “I'll tell you what’s bug- 


ging me. It’s this day. The minus- 
cule return on the time investment. 
The minuscule return on the pain- 
in-the-ass investment.” 


*70,000 shares of 
Chrysler!’ But the 
leech hangs on 


“God damn it,” he howls now. 
The leech, ignoring the good news 
about City Stores, out for bigger 
game, is padding back down the 
aisle. “God damn it, we have this 
audio input here! He’s back!” 

Leeam hangs up. Red-faced, he 
shouts at Safren, who is two feet 
away, “Seventy thousand shares of 
Chrysler at market!” Safren grabs 
the phone. He barks, without di- 
aling, ‘Seventy thousand shares 
Chrysler at market!” The leech will 
scurry back up the aisle to his 
desk. Chrysler will hit a new high 
today! 

That’s not what happens. The 
leech, who is no fool, does not 
move. He stands there, behind Saf- 
ren’s desk, gazing at the tape. Just 
stands there. 

Leeam has had enough. His face 
is hard, exhausted, 50 years old. 
Safren is scowling. He was inter- 
ested in the leech’s tip, and has 
been following Leasco on the tape. 
It is down two points so far—is 
picking up momentum, too, and 
before the day ends will be down 
eight. Rubenstein’s face, curiously, 
is blooming. He looks dreamy. He 
is dreaming about oscilloscopes, it 


develops. ‘“‘You know something?” 
he murmurs quietly to Leeam, as 
though the matter might be of a 
certain academic interest. ‘With 
$65,000, ADDS can make it for 
eight weeks. I’ve figured it out.” 
Leeam is halfway up the aisle to 
the door. 

So then in Eberlin’s, later, this 
unadorned Wall Street restaurant 
Leeam has had great trouble lo- 
cating—peering suspiciously at 
street signs as though in enemy 
country—the waiter tsks at the 
sight of Leeam. He goes off mut- 
tering and without a word brings 
him, held out at arm’s length, a bus- 
boy’s brown cotton jacket Leeam 
is to slip on before sitting down. 

There is a certain ambivalence in 
Leeam Lowin, and that evening, 
safely returned from Wall Street 
but a bit morose still, he discov- 
ered little prickles of guilt in his 
nerve ends. He just might prefer 
to blow up six corporations, he 
thinks, than to create them. He’s 
of his generation. ‘Of course I’m 
a Luddite,” he said, astonished 
by the dumb question. He un- 
propped himself from the pinball 
machine, against which he had 
been leaning. He produced a clip- 
ping from the Times which told 
of a young man who attempted 
to blow up power lines running 
into a war plant. 

Leeam does not blow up power 
lines. Probably he doesn’t. He does 
make little gestures. He taxis to 
the U.N., across town, to buy his 
stamps and mail his letters—great 
heaps of them—there. This is a 
symbolic protest against the U.S. 
government generally and, in par- 
ticular, its role in Vietnam. He 
puts down a different nine-digit 
number every time he is required 
to enter his social security number 
on a government form. This is a 
symbolic protest against onrushing 
totalitarianism. His real protest was 
to be his refusal to be drafted. He 
was deciding what to do—Canada, 
maybe, though prison might ac- 
complish more, show some people 
—when, well, when a doctor de- 
clared him 4-F. A bad knee. An- 
other dumb question and “I’m not 
a hippie or a new leftist,” he said. 
“V’'m a Marxist. Hippies and the 
S.D.S. people are bourgeois. | am 
nota bourgeois.” 

We were in the living room 
now. Jane’s guitar was against the 
wall. She sings folk songs. Long 
Gone Lonesome Blues was on the 
record player, sung by Hank Wil- 
liams. The television set, which is 
on the coffee table, is an elec- 
tronic marvel. It is half-a-foot 
square with a one-inch screen. 
Nothing bourgeois there. Unban- 
daged now, convalescent, the cat 
was rubbing for attention against 


Leeam’s booted ankle. Across the 
street a man was sitting on a bed 
in the hotel and holding his face 
in his hands. “I detest the rich,” 
Leeam said. “I detest the govern- 
ment we have, which is designed 
to serve the interests of the rich. 
Shall |... ? Look, a couple of 
years ago, | had this very dis- 
turbing experience.” 

He is exhausted to the point of 
introspection and begins hesitantly 
examining aloud this memory, 
turning it over and over, scruti- 
nizing it, puzzling on it. He is 
speaking half to himself and there 
is no bulb inside lighting up that 
face now. “Il was in San Francisco, 
walking through Haight-Ashbury, 
visiting. | had lived in a commune 
like it one summer. No haves there. 
No have-nots. Love. Sharing. Con- 
cern. People grew grass and what 
we didn’t smoke they shipped to 
Chicago. It brought in the only 
money anybody had. Now like | 
was in the same scene, but | was 
21. | wasn’t 19, and | was earning 
a million dollars a year. A girl 
came up and asked for my spare 
money. Well, all the money | have 
is spare money. Well wasn’t it? 
Isn’t it? She had this innocent, trust- 
ing face. | became very upset. That 
face. | was sick to my stomach all 
of a sudden, and | was trying to 
get away from there.” 

The door opened, and Jane en- 
tered, returning from a class in 
the Indian dance. She was tall, wil- 
lowy. A knockout. She wore jeans, 
a shirt of Leeam’s, its tails hang- 
ing loose, and ballet slippers. “I 
like the dance,” she said, asked if 
she was a serious dancer. The only 
intelligent answer possible. She 
sprawled on the couch with Rob- 
ert Ardrey’s book The Territorial 
Imperative. 


Leeam met Jane at a party. She 
was a student at Nassau Commu- 
nity College. When they got en- 
gaged, three years ago, Leeam let 
her father know that he was pre- 
pared to compromise with the 
world; he would get a job paying 
$25 a week, upon which they 
would live. During his free time 
he would pursue intellectual in- 
terests. Jane’s father, one has been 
told, was nervous. 

Leeam was still talking. ‘“Pres- 
ident Nixon... . . Do you know of 
the students in Montreal who blew 
up their school’s million-dollar 
computer... 2” 

Leeam’s six companies face com- 
petition from sizable corporations 
already flourishing, and their nur- 
ture and upbringing, which Leeam 
will tend to, require different tal- 
ents from those Leeam used in 
identifying stocks ready for lift- 
off. One of Wall Street’s most re- 


spected security analysts, a spe- 
cialist in electronics stocks, sees 
one company  as—plainly—the 
grossest of idiocies, and becomes 
indignant at the thought of it. His 
eyes bug out. Two of them he 
sees as probable losers, one as a 
possible small winner, one as—just 
possibly—a big winner, and has 
no opinion on another. 


‘On the other hand, 
who the hell knows 


anything anymore?’ 


“On the other hand,” he muses 
disgustedly, “who the hell knows 
anything anymore?” He_ glowers 
out the window at Hanover Square. 
He is a big man in his late 50s. 
He is surrounded by mahogany 
paneling and oil paintings, the car- 
pet pile is such that his visitor is 
in it up to his knees, and he has de- 
cided his job is a fraud. “I know 
what Control Data will earn in fis- 
cal 1971. Maybe | do. If this dumb 
kid were founding six companies to 
package food, you’d look at the 
soup company, you’d look at the 
frozen vegetables company, you’d 
know which companies might 
make it. In technology, this state- 
of-the-art stuff, you don’t know 
what is going to lead to what, and 
so you don’t know nuttin’.” 
ADDS is organized and financed. 
The second company coming along 
is SSDS, Solid State Data Sciences, 
which will design microelectronic 
components for radios, terminals, 
everything. Company Three, which 
has no name yet, will get into de- 
signing computer programs. It will 
focus on the solution of manage- 
ment problems for customers 
through simulation — techniques. 
What is the best bolt to use in 
this wheel? Where’s the ideal place 
to build the plant to make the 
bolt? The fourth company, also un- 
named, will plunge into informa- 
tion retrieval, storing all the in- 
dustrial and technical data it can 
get its hands on and making it avail- 
able to customers over telephone 
lines. Number Five, unnamed, will 
enter the time-sharing field. In 
time-sharing a company rents di- 
rect access to a master computer 
it owns to customer companies 
which are able to use it simul- 
taneously. Bear with us. The sixth 
company is something else again. 
It will make and distribute films. 
It has not the growth potential, 
maybe, of some of the others, but 
Leeam has a special fondness for 
it. He is a film buff. Without both- 
ering to organize formally, Com- 
pany Six has helped finance the 
feature film King, Murray, which 
got some kind reviews but hasn’t 


made any money. Leeam has seen 
Murray 21 times. 

Leeam is founding these com- 
panies because really big money 
is not made by buying stock in 
companies from outside—which 
has been his game till now. It is 
made by buying stock from in- 
side. Insiders, who are the original 
investors, make their pile by al- 
lowing the public in to establish a 
market price on the stock that the 
insiders own. 

To bring the public in, Leeam 
does not have to raise the six com- 
panies to the point where they be- 
come successful and can stand 
alone. What a 1945 idea! In the 
speculative late 1960s success can 
be damning. “It gives the public 
the chance to separate the real, if 
any, from the fantasy,” declares a 
mutual fund impresario raising an 
eyebrow at companies that dare 
bring out products and have earn- 
ings. He is joking of course. He is 
half joking. People do indeed buy 
stock in little high-technology out- 
fits whose names include words 
like digital, like data, like systems, 
because they are pursuing a fan- 
tasy. The fantasy is that one such 
company will be the new Xerox, 
the new IBM, the new Polaroid. 
Till there are earnings and a prod- 
uct the fantasy is unchecked. It 
cannot hit ground. There is no 
ground. 

Of course, one such company 
will be the new Xerox. That’s what 
makes horse races. 

Leeam and uncles and aunts 
whose money he tends will put 
around $4 million into the six com- 
panies. Say they issue themselves 
four million shares, at $1 per share. 
It's done every day. Then in order 
to raise still more capital, the com- 
panies will offer additional shares 
to the public. Say they offer them 
at $5 a share. That is reasonable 
and done every day and even con- 
servative. Already now the public, 
by buying stock in Leeam’s com- 
panies, will have raised the value 
of the insiders’ stock from $4 mil- 
lion to $20 million. That's the 
beginning. 

With the names they'll have, 
with the prospectuses they’Il issue, 
it’s likely the companies’ stock, 
when issued to the public, will be 
hot. Enter now speculators oper- 
ating on a theory more reverenced 
on the Street than the Federal Re- 
serve. This is the bigger-fool the- 
ory. According to it, it is sound to 
buy anything with a yeasty tech- 
nological name because a bigger 
fool will come along to buy at a 
higher price. Within hours of the 
initial public offering, the shares is- 
sued at $5 may well be selling for 
something like $15. 

At $15 per share the $4 million 





Leeam Lowin investment is now 
worth $60 million. And if only the 
companies were located not in 
New York, but in glamor-technol- 
ogy centers like Massachusetts’ 
Route 128, or Dallas, or Palo Alto, 
or Minneapolis, the $4 million in- 
vestment might be worth not $60 
million. It might be worth far more. 
Far more. 

It should be noted that Leeam 
may not peel off shares from his 
roll and sell them to the public at 
15. His stock is founder’s stock 
and restricted. The SEC is watching. 
But there is nothing to prevent 
him from eventually unloading his 
shares at a discount—at 10, say 
—in a private transaction, perhaps 
to a mutual fund. 

Leeam has no intention of do- 


The pinball machine which adorns 
a corner of Leeam’s office serves 
as an auxiliary desk as well as a 
source of occasional entertainment. 


ing anything of the kind. There is 
a new world coming. He wants a 
hand in running it. 

Leeam’s life could have gone very 
differently, he is saying this eve- 
ning. He is almost halfway from 
23 to 24. Absently he scratches 
the cat. He is melancholy. Perhaps 
he could have been a hippie, a non- 
bourgeois one, or a happy Luddite 
blowing up computers, but, well, 
something happened. There was a 
turning point. He went to Colum- 
bia and discovered the sheer ton- 
nage of data stored there. He got 
excited and never did get back on 
the track. Columbia ruined him. 
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He does not say that. He says he 
is grateful to Columbia. 

He got to the school on a schol- 
arship, a kid genius out of the 
Lower East Side. “I went to Co- 
lumbia looking for data to pump 
into the logic system,” he says. “I 
knew how to think already. Logic 
came like breathing. But | wanted 
raw data out of the place. Then 
the classes turned out to be in- 
struction not in facts but in un- 
derlying logical principles, like so- 
ciology or astronomy. The prin- 
ciples were elementary or else all 
wrong. . . . Sociology! . . . Pretty 
much | stopped going to classes, 
and | sat in Butler Library and 
read. | was interested in the in- 
terrelationships that can be as- 
cribed to sets of numbers. | had 
not been to a race track. | haven't 
yet. But | used to read racing re- 
sults. Why had this horse won? 
What numbers had suggested a 
high level of probability? There 
was distance, of course, but how 
did it relate to weight? How did 
these relate to past performance? 
And rainfall tied in somewhere. 
And | was interested in the stock 
market. Price-earnings ratios, lev- 
erage, earnings. . . . Everything 
had to fit together somehow. But 
Columbia... . . Did | tell you about 
football?” 


He had been required to take 
up a sport, and football had 
seemed possible. ‘The coach dis- 
covered that I could run very fast, 
which | hadn’t known myself. | 
was promising. But | wouldn’t wear 
a number. | said | wouldn’t and | 
didn’t. The coach would talk to 
us about a brilliant play the big 
team, the varsity—whatever they 
call it—had made over the week- 
end. He looked at me and said, 
‘Lowin, did you learn anything 
from that play?’ | agreed | hadn't. 
He wanted to know why. | said | 
hadn’t seen it. And why? Well, | 
hadn’t gone to the game. That 
went on, and one day he de- 
manded to know exactly how, for 
God's sake, | had missed this big 
game with old Ivy, or whatever. 
The big homecoming game. Well, 
| had. Well, how many games had 
1 gone to all year. Well, I’d never 
been to a football game. 

“He passed me off on the track 
coach, but | wasn’t a success in 
track, really.” 

Before dropping out of Colum- 
bia Leeam took out a student's 
loan, $800 of which was the cap- 
italization with which he entered 
the stock market. 

Work on the companies is a mat- 
ter of conferences. Mornings 
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At an antiques fair Leeam and Jane ham for fake daguerreotype 


Leeam is on the phone with law- 
yers. The lawyers counsel, object, 
promise, demur, consult and ar- 
rive at the door burdened with 
documents. Afternoons Leeam 
confers with prospective employes 
who are scientists at research in- 
stitutes, universities and _ estab- 
lished corporations. This man he 
wants to hire, that man is worth- 
less. This man from the Brookhaven 
National Laboratory he wants to 
give stock to. “We'll lose him oth- 
erwise,” he tells a lawyer, “because 
with us he’ll discover how good 
he is.” He has come on these 
men at technical conferences, or 
they have been sent to him by 
friends he has made, not un- 
purposefully, at companies he in- 
vested in. 


‘Tell me why Blah 
Company succeeded 
and Blah failed’ 


The hope, always, is that he will 
run on people who are already 
thinking of starting a company to 
do what he is starting a company 
to do, and need money. This hap- 


‘pens. He listens carefully. “But tell 


me what your concepts are,” he 
says to a group that wants to talk 
stock. “Tell me why you _ think 
Blah Company succeeded, and 
why Blah failed.” But the group 
just wants to talk stock. To a law- 


yer, later, when they have been 
banished, Leeam says, with irri- 
tation, “Even if they knew they 
couldn’t make good executive de- 
cisions and | said decisions had to 
be cleared with me, what would | 
base my decisions on? Their in- 
formation?’ To another group, 
which has done its homework, he 
says, “Perhaps we can make a 
deal.” 


Sessions start in the office, spill 
out into the living room. Late one 
wearing afternoon a man asks for 
a drink. Neither Leeam nor Jane 
drinks, and Leeam goes to the 
kitchen for Pepsi. No one is against 
drinking, Leeam explains. It just 
has not occurred to them to drink. 
The man blinks at that. 

Just a blink. Nothing more. He 
may have a job. Earlier Leeam had 
got wondering looks. The hair. . .! 
The boots. . .! But Leeam’s ap- 
pearance was forgotten, seemingly, 
when he spoke. This doesn’t al- 
ways happen. ‘One way | test peo- 
ple,’” Leeam says later, “is by their 
reactions to ... well, my age. 
Some people shut off at me. They 
can’t listen. So they are people 
with closed minds, anyway. People 
with closed minds are not people 
I can use.” 

Closed minds. . . . About closed 
minds, or minds closed off against 
him, Leeam can be touchy as a 
boil. If he has little tolerance for 
concerns of the bourgeoisie, such 


as football and sociology, that, per- 
haps, is understandable. Seldom 
has the bourgeoisie demonstrated 
much tolerance for Leeam Lowin. 
Cops hound him, and when the 
cops let up there’s the military to 
bug him, or conservatives who 
hang around brokerage offices. So 
he says. 

“Jane and | were driving to Mi- 
ami 10 months ago,” he says this 
evening. “I had bought this big 
block of Milgo, which is down 
there. We had just gone through 
Daytona, on our way to Milgo, 
and we passed this cop who was 
in a patrol car. He got a look at 
me. Beard! T-shirt! Hair! He came 
after me. Sirens! Lights! Where do 
you live, punk? Where do you 
think you’re going, creep? You stay 
off the streets and keep moving.” 
He scratches the cat. “The hotel 
across from Penn Station, the place 
where the American Psychological 
Association holds its conventions. 
| forget the name. Get the hell 
out of here, the manager said to 
me. Several cops were around. 
They watched while physically the 
doormen pushed me and_ threw 
me out on the sidewalk. No, | 
mean pushed me and threw me. 
Crumb-bum, a cop said. | was walk- 
ing down a corridor of O'Hare, in 
Chicago, and an Army general was 
coming from the other direction. 
| had my clothes in a pillowcase. 
It’s lighter than a suitcase, and be- 
sides you take it aboard your plane 
and don’t wait for a suitcase to 
be unloaded at your destination. 
This general was old and his uni- 
form was covered with medals, 
stars, stripes, bars, pennants, 
and . . . oh, braid, buttons, flags, 
epaulettes, and he was wearing 
spurs, as | remember. At /east a 
general, he was. He began to make 
strange sounds when he saw me. 
UNH-UNH-UNH-UNH. Like that. 
UNH-UNH-UNH-UNH. Very loudly 
and with everybody staring. | went 
back at him. UNH-UNH-UNH- 
UNH, | said. We passed each other 
groaning this way and kept on 
groaning, louder and louder, till we 
were at opposite ends of this mar- 
ble corridor and couldn’t hear each 
other. The generation gap got wid- 
er and wider as we parted.” 


“So what's so surprising about a 
Leeam Lowin?” asked the securities 
analyst, the man who had _ ap- 
praised the chances of Leeam’s 
companies and glowered out the 
window. ‘You'll be peeling news- 
papers off a wire that’s just print- 
ed them in your living room. You'll 
have a TV set on your wrist. They'll 
sell it to you with a mandatory op- 
tion, like with cars. The option’Il 
be for a terminal plugging you 
into the Carnegie National Public 


Data Bank. Your kids will take 
drugs to slow down their aging. 

“You get over 30 and you are 
looking backward half the time. 
You have blinkers on. This guy 
is what? Twenty-three? Well, it 
takes a 23-year-old to see what's 
happening.” 

Happy is the life of the non-1945 
person. He can see what's hap- 
pening and he can—also? there- 
fore?—bring to successful business 
negotiations a style influenced less 
by Roger Blough than by Beatles’ 
films. Meet the young man who is 
to run Company Three, who comes 
to the apartment one night with 
problems. This is John Straub, who 
had encountered Leeam first when 
Straub, too, was suffering at Co- 
lumbia. Straub today is 26 and a 
consultant to industry on com- 
puters and information systems, 
with a firm all his own, J. R. 
Straub Associates, Inc. This evening 
he is woozy with flu. He has 
spent the week in bed, and his 
face is chalk. He is in jeans and 
a pea coat. He is worried, for it 
is uncertain now, because of de- 


velopments that are taking place, 
where some of Leeam’s other com- 
panies leave off and where Three 
begins. Yes, Leeam muses. Indeed. 
Oh, indeed. In time another Low- 
in enterprise might attempt to 
poach on Three’s estate. Signs 
might have to be posted. Mad 
dog! That kind of thing. 

Leeam is more interested in fix- 
ing Straub’s role and share of the 
loot. “You know what to do first?”’ 
he says. “You feasibility. You know 
what you get? | will give you carte 
blanche. Not Diner’s, no. Don’t 
ask that. But carte blanche.” 

Frisky as an undergraduate he is 
tonight. 

Straub murmurs weakly that he 
is in the process of liquidating a 
prospering consulting firm in or- 
der to work with Leeam. 

“Should you  disunmisfeasibil- 
ity, you can revive it and then 
you will be worth something to 
clients. You will have learned 
something. I, on the other hand, 
will sue to recover costs, not to 
mention your 25%. | have good 
lawyers.”” 


Leeam’s uncluttered apartment-office is in mid-Manhattan, 16 stories up 


“lam to get 25%? Stock? How 
did you decide that?” 

“1 announced it in my infinite 
wisdom.” 

That wonderful day he had run 
on Leeam at Columbia, Straub con- 


fesses, that day so memorable to in- 


dustry, had been the most unlucky 
day in his life. “But | have a bad 
luck factor of 100,”’ he says, wheez- 
ing. “Always have had.” 


Number 18 means 
‘vice president 


in charge of noodles’ 


He blows his nose, and talks now 
with pained earnestness. Leeam, ig- 
noring him, busies himself reading 
magazines: Datamation, Aerospace 
Technology, Computer Design, 
Computerworld. Now, as 
Straub talks on, he is on his feet 
and at the pinball machine. 

Ping! 

“These machines,” he observes 
contemptuously, “have only small 
analog inputs. But you time-share 


them. You build a hybrid exchange. 
You have a digital readout.” 

The machine lights up, and the 
number 288 appears on the screen. 
“You, John Straub, will be earning 
$15,000 a year, $288 a week.” 

Straub has been accustomed to 
earning $30 an hour as a con- 
sultant, which adds up to a lot 
more. Game but a little shaky, he 
stands up and goes to the ma- 
chine. The number 18 comes on 
the screen. 

“You are vice-president in 
charge of noodles.” 

Straub tries again, getting some 
elbow into it, and this time a 
light flashes the news that a tilt 
by one player disqualifies that one 
player only. 

“The Jimmy Hoffa clause!” 
Leeam cries jubilantly. He dances, 
he calls for Jane to come see, he 
thumps the weakened Straub 
across the back with a copy of 
Computerworld. “That tells us that 
if the SEC puts me away, you, 
John Straub, can pretend to run 
the Lowin enterprises while | do 
the dirty work from behind bars.’ 
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After Tragedy: 


by MARSHALL 
SMITH 


Seven years ago, on a circus high 
wire in Detroit, the human _ pyr- 
amid of the Flying Wallendas sud- 
denly collapsed. The plunge killed 
two of the Wallendas and_par- 
alyzed another. Today, in a back- 
yard in Sarasota, Florida, the gray- 
haired leader of the act struts the 
practice wire and hoists overhead 
his littke granddaughter, who is 
meant to walk the high wire with 
the others one day. Five of the Wal- 
lendas have gone on with the show 
and the old master, Karl Wallenda, 
still performing at 64, is teaching 
a new generation to follow in his 
footsteps. 

Karl wills that the children of 
wire-walkers themselves will be 
wire-walkers. But his wife Helen, 
who retired from the high wire 

Ss sie KC ras a three times and was cajoled back 
yume eS ee tte OR twice, worries about the small 
ones. ‘Kids are like monkeys,” she 
says. “They imitate and they like 
to climb. They’re up on the low 
wire after school, clowning around 
and showing off for their friends. 
They have no fear and it’s only a 
short hop from the backyard to 
the big top.” 

Years ago Helen tried to keep 
her own daughter Carla off the 
high wire. “I had dreams that may- 
be she would be a ballerina, or a 
concert pianist, and grow up to 
meet a nice man—a doctor or a 
lawyer maybe—and forget all 
about the circus business. But by 
the time she was 16, Carla was 
right up on top of the seven-peo- 
ple pyramid. Now | worry about 
Carla’s children, and those of her 
sister Jenny.” 

Helen, too, was only 16 when 
she left home in Munich, Germany, 
to join the touring high-wire act 
of Karl Wallenda. “At first it was 
a lot of fun. | had nerve. We 
went to Paris and then Havana.” 
John Ringling discovered the act 
and in 1928 brought it to New 
York. “I was top-mounter on the 
three-high pyramid, which was 
quite spectacular at the time,” she 
recalls. “But Karl couldn’t sleep 
unless he made the act more 
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The fall in Detroit in 1962 (left) 
killed two Wallendas and left one 
partially paralyzed—Mario, lying 
just inside ring at left. Four others 
clung to the wire: leader Karl 
clutching his niece Jana, his brother 
Herman and his nephew Gunther. 





At left, Karl Wallenda practices 
with granddaughter Rietta on the 
low wire in their backyard, An- 
other Wallenda, Tino (left), and 
neighbor Dale Busch who is also 
training for the wire, watch the 


Age of Flying Wallendas 


old) master. Karl’s son Mario 
(above), paralyzed from the waist 
down since the Detroit fall, stud- 
ies Rietta’s progress. Training in 
the background are Rietta’s moth- 
er Carla and stepfather Richard. 
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spectacular. The day before we 
opened with Barnum and Bailey, 
he announced without any warning 
that we would work without a 
net. | said | wouldn’t do it. Then 
he reminded me that we had done 
it in Havana. So we worked with- 
out a net again in New York, and 
we were a big success.” 

But Helen was afraid, and two 
weeks later she feigned sickness 
to keep from going on until Ring- 
ling himself offered a small stand- 
by net. She continued in the show, 
reluctantly. ‘Karl married me be- 
tween shows in Cincinnati to keep 
me from quitting,” she says. But 
he wouldn’t budge from his in- 
sistence on performing without a 
net. “God is my net,” he would 
say. 

The Wallendas survived scare af- 
ter scare. In St. Paul, Minn., a work- 
man accidentally kicked through the 
glass roof of the arena while the 
Wallendas were in their pyramid. 
Helen was distracted and fell into 
the orchestra pit, but was only 
slightly hurt. The great circus fire 
in Hartford broke out while the 
Wallendas were on the wire. They 
escaped with singed costumes. 
They were on the wire in Man- 





agua, Nicaragua, when a major 
earthquake struck. They held their 
places while the crowd ran for 
the exits. “I tried to go, but Karl 
wouldn’t let me,” Helen admitted. 
“He asked me whether | was a 
farmer or a performer. | said farm- 
er. But he made me stay anyhow, 
and he signaled for the orchestra 
to begin playing again.”” 

But the luck of the Wallendas 
was running out. Helen’s brother 
Philip lost an eye ina fall from 
the wire in Shreveport, La. Carla’s 
husband crashed to the floor in 
Wichita and was hospitalized for 
several months. Then came the 
tragedy in Detroit. Even that could 
not keep the Wallendas off the 
high wire. The very next day Karl 
and two others who had managed 
to cling to the wire—his brother 
Herman and his nephew Gunther 
—went on with the act. 

His daughter Carla remembers: 
“Daddy was in a trance for a year 
after the fall. He couldn’t remem- 
ber anything. Every night he would 
wake up screaming.’’ When the 
season was over, Karl underwent 
surgery for a hernia he had suf- 
fered in the Detroit accident. In de- 
lirium, he would call out the names 


In the Detroit fall, Karl (left) 
and Gunther held Jana, 17, 
while a net was set up to catch 
her. Though unhurt in the 
accident, Jana quit the wire. 


of the people in the act. It took a 
straitjacket to control him. 

Out of the hospital again, Karl 
agreed to revive the seven-man 
pyramid for a TV film late in 
1963. During practice at Sarasota, 
the wire slipped and the seven 
fell. Luckily, it was the low wire 
and no one was seriously injured. 
Nonetheless, Gunther retired im- 
mediately. Herman, after 43 years 
in the act, also wanted to quit. 
But Karl was adamant. ‘““We made 
a deal and we'll go through with 
it.” Then, during dress rehearsal 
in Fort Worth, with the pyramid 
on the wire, a power failure sud- 
denly blackened the auditorium. 
“Everybody stand still,” Karl com- 
manded. They did, until the lights 
came on again and the show 
went on. 

These days a smaller four-man 
pyramid is used, but even so, Karl 
has difficulty recruiting enough 
people. “I used to put an ad in 


Her fear of the wire that the young ones will walk 





Karl Wallenda’s wife Helen (above) 
survived 35 years of walking the 
high wire. Now, afraid to watch 
performances or even practice ses- 
sions, she stays at home, sewing the 
family’s uniforms and watching 
television. She worries about the 
grandchildren—at left Rietta and 
brother Mario—who hope some- 
day to join the Flying Wallendas. 





the paper and get 100 applicants,” 
he says. “Now I have to recruit 
within my own immediate family.” 
For a while he tried to figure out 
a way to get his son Mario, who 
was paralyzed in the Detroit fall, 
onto the wire in his wheelchair. 
Mario refused. “The circus, espe- 
cially the high wire, that’s all Karl 
knows,” says Helen. “We never 
even speak of the accident. But 
it’s in our hearts.” 

At present, the act consists of 
Karl, his daughter Carla and her 
husband Richard, their son Ricky, 
14, and Jenny’s son Tino, 18. Car- 
la’s son Mario, 12, hopes to join 
the act next year. And her daugh- 
ter Rietta, 8, is now practicing on 
the three-foot-high wire while the 
others work 12 feet in the air. 
The group will go on tour with 
the Thomas Packs Circus in June. 

Helen hasn’t watched the Wal- 
iendas perform in six years, and 
she even stays away from practice 
sessions. She couldn’t bear to see 
one more accident, one more Wal- 
lenda dead or maimed on the arena 
floor. “If | watched, | would jump 
up and say don’t do this or don’t 
do that. | mean, like the little girl 
when she goes up there to stand 
on her head and do the split. | 
could frighten her. I’m not like 
my husband, who says, ‘You per- 
fect that trick and you get a 
nice present.’ My husband bribes 
them, you know. He’ll do anything 
to make the Wallendas a bigger 
success.”” 

As she sits sewing buttons and 
spangles on gaudy new circus uni- 
forms, Helen thinks of those who 
no longer walk the wire and of 
her grandchildren. Especially Riet- 
ta, this littke one who walks the 
practice wire in her bare feet ham- 
ming it up like an old circus pro. 
Rietta is named for Helen’s sister 
who, in Omaha in 1963, died 
in a fall from the high wire. < 





The Minolta SR-T 101: 
It gives you a beautiful view of the world. 


The drama of the land, 

transfixed in gold. The amber sky, 

its secrets revealed. Ahh, it’s a beautiful 
world. And you see it all through the 
control-integrated viewfinder 

of your SR-T 101. Is there another 
single lens reflex camera that gives you 
so much time to be creative? 

We don’t think so. Imagine, you set 
shutter speed, aperture, then focus, 
without taking the camera from your 
eye. Exposure is precise, through- 
the-lens, with exclusive Contrast Light 
Compensator — giving you a picture 
of the world as perfect as light 

and film can make it. And you can 
choose from more than 30 
interchangeable Rokkor Lenses 

and 100 other Minolta accessories, 
thus interpret your world close-up, 
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telephoto, wide angle, any way you 
wish. All in all, we think you'll agree 
the SR-T 101 has a lot to recommend 
it. But probably the best reason 

to own it is that, while you’re 
photographing the magnificent way 
nature takes its course, you might even 
discover a little bit of artist in you. 
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Fashion savvy of a rich city hitched 


In front of her chateau-style house right, in  halter-topped evening 
(above), Mrs. Oscar Wyatt, blonde dress by Jon Haggins ($90), Mrs. 
wife of an industrialist, wears a Robert Gerry, whose grandfather 
favorite Courréges pantsuit. At founded the Humble Oil Company, 


Photographed by HOWELL CONANT 





to the new 


adorns the grounds of her family’s 
old property. Known as the Sta- 
bles, the building, a landmark, is 
now used only for entertaining. 


Houston has become one of the fastest grow- 
ing cities in the U.S. by latching onto the new. 
Renowned for astronauts, heart transplants and 
the Astrodome, Houston is also a city of beau- 
tiful women with exciting fashion savvy. It was 
the first place in the U.S. to opt for unadul- 
terated Courréges—a boutique devoted to his 
styles was opened in early 1968 by Sakowitz, a 
leading department store. Open-minded about 
style trends, the women have taken up all the 
contemporary looks and adapted them to their 
own way of life, which includes a lot of ex- 
pansive, expensive entertaining. They go for 
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the slick, new pantsuit for everything short of 
downtown daytime activities. They like feminine 
evening dresses and the snappy skin-baring cuts, 
and they prefer simple clothes enlivened with 
a bit of whimsy. Well aware that the classic 
Texas cowboy garb and other southwestern 
styles have been an influence all over the 
world, they are inclined to like the frontier 
look best when it has been updated by a de- 
signer to give it a new zip. The outlook is 
cosmopolitan and though the women of Hous- 
ton are not afraid of a little Texas flash, they 
know how to carry it off with verve and grace. 








Admiring Indian on the roof of a 
restaurant overlooking a section 
of the Texas Medical Center, Mrs. 
Joe Wellborn Jr. wears dress and 
pants by Gayle Kirkpatrick ($165). 





Mrs. Wellborn is shown with an- 
other statue, marble nude adorn- 
ing pool at the Warwick Hotel, in 
rhinestone-trimmed dress with 
necktie top by Eloise Curtis ($65). 


Sheltered by a huge granite sculp- 
ture outside the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Pamela Sakowitz, New York 
socialite who recently married 
department-store scion Robert 
Sakowitz, wears an imaginative, 
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Texas-priced outfit by Mr. John 
($625). Below, Jane Conrad, wife 
of Astronaut Pete Conrad, inspects 
a model of the Lunar Module at 
the Space Center in_tri-colored 
pantsuit by Luba for Elite ($150). 
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In the hall of Isabella Court, 
an old building with a south- 
of-the-border influence, Susan 
Wellborn wears a Mexican- 
looking outfit by Gayle Kirk- 
patrick—organdy blouse ($25) 
and pleated cotton skirt ($55). 
Wife of a former Giants foot- 
ball player, Mrs. Wellborn is 
manager of the accessory de- 
partment at Neiman 


Fighteen-year-old Susan Forris- 
tal, who has already begun a 
successful modeling career in 
New York, shows a demure 
but midriff-baring lace dress 
by Eloise Curtis ($80). The 
wrought-iron gates belong to 
a restaurant, Les Quatre Sai- 
sons, in Market Square, an old 
section which recently has ms In front of a sign pointing the way to cof- 
been remodeled into a chic i ‘ fee shop next door to Les Quatre Saisons, 
but unstuffy dining and shop- . Lili Milani wears a striped knit pantsuit 
ping area. Her silver and pla- ns a : ol from Geist and Geist ($64). Her hair is 
tic clogs are by Mademoiselle. sae , = os 2S : pulled back and tied New York style with 





Gwen Collie, a debutante of 
last year and a sophomore at 
the University of Texas, wears 
a knit dress with mixed pat- 
terns suggesting calico, from 
Goldworm ($70). She stands 
in front of the window of a 
Market Square _ restaurant. 





Pamela Sakowitz cuts a bright 
figure in a dramatic two-part 
dress made with skimpy top 
and a rope-hung miniskirt, by 
Gayle Kirkpatrick ($100). She 
is in the entryway of La Bas- 
tille, a Market Square restau- 
rant lit by flaming torches. 


Soe 





a scarf. Open-toed sandals are from La- 
tinas. Lili, a senior majoring in architec- 
ture at Rice University, is an Argentinian 
who came to Houston when her father, a 
doctor, joined the Texas Medical Center. 
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Every inch a sophisticate 
of the Old West, Susan 
Wellborn wears checked, 
flared trousers ($40) over 
clinging leotard ($30), by 
Jon Haggins—with Adol- 
fo’s cowboy hat and sil- 
ver belt by Cerutti. In the 
background a rock band, 
the Shayds, climbs stairs 
to top-floor discothéque. 

































Atop the Astrodome—in 
the private quarters of 
Judge Roy Hofheinz, who 
masterminded the stadi- 
um—Susan Forristal leans 
on a statue from Haiti. 
She wears an organdy pin- 
afore and pants by Vic- 
toria Royal Ltd. ($150). 
At far right, Susan is 
surrounded by her eight 
brothers and sisters at the 
Astroworld, the extrava- 
gant amusement park next 
to the Astrodome. In con- 
trast to their real western 
outfits, Susan wears a New 
York version of the genre 
—a see-through shirt of 
chiffon and crepe ($48) 
with linen jeans ($55), 
both by Sport Sophisti- 
cates. The family ranges 
from Patrick, 2 (at Susan’s 
right knee), to the twin 
girls, 17, who flank her. 
Behind them is a slide 
shaped like a cowboy 
boot and emblazoned with 
the Lone Star of Texas. 
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A’ YOU may know, 
we're going to 
considerable trouble 
and expense to put 
you aloft in jumbo 
jets (Boeing 747s to 
you). 

And it would be a 
pity if, when the great 
day came, the 353 
passengers didn’t have at least as 
good a time of it as in our various 
familiar Swissaircraft. 

So that’s what the people above 
are doing. Nobody operates a real 
747 yet, but Air France has a life-size 
mockup, and generously allowed us 
to play with it in Paris. (Merci beau- 
coup, Air France.) 

We tried our own fittings on for 
size and style. Our real simulated 
passengers tested the comfort of the 
armchairs, the durability of the wall 
fabric, and the softness of the carpet- 
ing. They also lolled about with 
ashtrays, stereo earphones, and foot 
rests to make sure everything was 
properly located. ; 

Then our real simulated staff road- 
tested the aperitif cart, bristling with 
pushbuttons, and the service trolleys 











{t Per astra ad aspera.} 


Swissair 
Test Passengers sit out 
the Future. 





Swissair test passengers in the jumbo jet 


mockup at an Air France hangar in Orly, near Paris. 


to learn the fastest way of getting 
twice 353 meals from the new galley 
units to the passengers without throw- 
ing the ten hostesses and five stewards 
into spasms of mass feeding. 

What they didn’t try, because 
they already knew, was where to stow 
the 8800 lbs. of linen, china, and 
cutlery and the 2000 bottles of bev- 
erages you'll need fora flight between 
Switzerland and the U.S.A. 

Naturally we weren’t wholly for- 
getful of self meanwhile. We’ve been 
working just as hard on matters of 
maintenance and passenger handling 
on the B-747. By experimenting with 
mockups we’ve already learned that 
unloading and 











no more than twice as 
long as a short-range 
aircraft that carries 
some 90 passengers: 
40 minutes. 

Then again, at the 
moment we have three 
mechanics, two elec- 
tronics men, two elec- 
tricians, and a jet en- 
gine specialist staying at the Boeing 
factory. They're being thoroughly 
indoctrinated. Later they'll train the 
320 people who will maintain our 
jumbo jets. 

All this is a bigger undertaking 
for us, no doubt, than for some of 
our larger competitors. But we’ve 
never let our size interfere with 
anything that wanted doing so far. 
Quite the contrary. 


Until you have a chance to judge 
us for yourself in a real Swissair 


jumbo jet, we wish you a fine flight on 


one of our splendid DC-8s. For in- 
stance from: 








loading a plane 
between landing 
and take-offtakes 








Chicago and Montreal to Switzerland 


New York to Switzerland 
New York to Frankfurt 
























Buenos Aires and Rio de Janeiro to Switzerland 


Johannesburg to Switzerland 
Singapore and Bombay to Switzerland 
Tokyo and Bangkok to Switzerland 

























Vanishing 
Wildlife / The Giant 


Sable Antelope 
of Africa 


DI IDIDIII? / 
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The extinction of any species is 
the end of a world. The world 
that would end with the disap- 
pearance of this beautiful and en- 
dangered animal, the giant sable 
antelope (Hippotragus niger var- 
iani), is a fascinating one and sel- 
dom glimpsed by man. Variani is 
one of the wariest of creatures, 
and its eyesight and sense of smell 
are so keen that it is almost im- 
possible to get within 100 yards 
of one. The two dozen or so herds 
extant inhabit an inaccessible 
stretch of Angola isolated by two 
rivers and flooded nine months of 
the year. Until 1922 they were 
hunted almost into extinction for 
their magnificent ged_ horns. 
And today, even under the pro- 
tection of the Portuguese govern- 
ment, they precariously maintain 
their eons-old existence. Their 
numbers, down to about five hun- 
dred some years ago, are up to 
about 2,400. Though hunting is 
forbidden, native poachers still 
take a toll. The dark charcoal- 
brown beauties are also prey to 
their natural enemies, the lion and 
leopard, occasionally the cheetah 
and hyena and especially wild dog 
packs. They fight back against the 
lion, making deadly use of those 
great sweeping horns, which at 
five and a half feet are the long- 
est of any wild animal save an 
Asian sheep. Working during the 
brief weeks that the preserves are 
accessible, LIFE’s Carlo Bavagnoli 
took these rare photographs of 
the antelope as they pursue the 
picturesque polygamous existence 
shown on the following pages. 
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Elusive Long-horned Beauty 








The females stay together to raise 
their young. When the male re- 
turns he sometimes finds a usurp- 


er has taken over his harem. The 


A group of young males race 
through the edge of the forest on 
the Luanda preserve. When he is 
3% years old, a male acquires mates 














two fight, locking horns in ritu- 
alized battle. The loser, usually 
unhurt, goes off to find another 
harem or end his days in solitude. 





in harems of up to 20 females. 
While females have their young, 
he goes off with other males 
for a brief bachelor existence. 
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Does it really make any 
difference which brand of tire you buy? 











It does if you want scientific tire design 





It does if you want safety 


RADIAL TIRE 


Firestone 
THE SAFE TIRE 


Most tires look very much alike. There the simil- 
arity ends. Every Firestone tire is custom-built, one 
by one by skilled craftsmen,and personally inspect- 
ed to be safe. Only Firestone tires give you that 
extra margin of safety; that,steadier, more com- 
fortable ride. Every Firestone design goes through 
rigorous tests of safety and strength far exceed- 
ing any driving you will ever encounter. Firestone 
has consistently maintained its high standards of 
quality since the company was founded in 1900. 
Now its reputation is worldwide. 

The next time you need tires, specify Firestone. 
Sold and serviced by Firestone distributors and 
dealers everywhere. 
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Our birds ily 
the shortest distance 
between 89 points. 


Eighty-nine points equals eighty-nine and a Scotsman could all be going 
airports in Europe. That's sixteen more to Copenhagen. Or a French gentleman 
than anyone else flies to. And in each going home to Paris might find 

one of these places there are people himself next to an extremely attractive 
who want to go to another place. In the French lady going home to Paris. 
fastest, most comfortable, most enjoyable Aji those people, going to all those 

way possible. Which is what our places, every day. Our birds join 

birds are all about. the dots on the map for them. 

In a BEA plane a banker from Why don’t you join us? 


Beirut might find himself having 
a drink with a drummer from 
Dusseldorf. A microbiologist 
from Basle might chat up a 

big movie-star from Sweden. 
An Englishman, an Irishman 


No.1in Europe 
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FIND OUT WHAT 
AREAL CIGARETTE 
TASTES LIKE _ 


Take out a Camel Filter. Light it. That’s the real taste. 
Honest tobacco, grown and blended with just 
= one aim in mind - your enjoyment. 
Once you *ve experienced it you'll 
never want to change. 
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CAMEL FILTER 


THE REAL CIGARETTE 





code sir! 


the barman 


said sotto voce. 
Easy enough to solve 


for a William Lawson’s 


sleuth like yourself. Keeps 
it hidden from the mob though. 


Very necessary. William Lawson’s 
is rare stuff. A large one sir, while it’s here? 


PRODUCT OF SCOTLAND 


WILLIAM 









FAAS OES 
Save 


WILLIAM LAWSON (WHISKY) LTD. 
(PROPRIETORS) 


COATBRIDGE—DUNDEE 
SCOTLAND 





100% SCOTCH WHISKIES 


DISTILLED IN SCOTLAND 


AND BOTTLED IN THE UNITED KINGDOM 
UNDER BRITISH GOVERNMENT SUPERVISION 


ms William Lawson’s Whisky, 
blended from the finest malts of 
Scotland’s Highland Distilleries 





USA : Major Liquor, 669 South Third Avenue, Mount Vernon, N.Y. . U.K. : Emandar Ltd, Martini House, Gt West Rd., Brentford, Middx . France : 19, Avenue Michelet. 93. St-Ouen . Belgium : 
108, Rue van den Boogaerde, Brussels 2. Spain : Rambla de Cataluna |, Barcelona . Portugal : Avenida Infante D. Henrique, Lote 312, Lisbon . Holland : Verrijn Stuartlaan 32, Rijswijk (Z-H) 


HAND WOVEN 
e 


tHatviis Tweed 


THE ed 


HARRIS TWEED i ACCORDANCE 
ASSOCIATION WITH 
LTD. C} ee REGULATIONS 
APPROVED 
REGISTERED 
TRADE MARK 
Ne 319214 


HARRIS TWEED 
COMPLETELY PRODUCED IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES FROM PURE SCOTTISH WOOL 





Handweaving. 
Its the making 
of Harris Tweed. 


It’s made to be that bit better. 

Pure Scottish wool, woven carefully, 
lovingly, by Hebridean craftsmen. 

There are colours unlimited. Mixed and 
blended in pattern after pattern. 

Look. You'll find rich heavy tweeds, the 
making of warm winter coats. 

Look again. You'll see soft light tweed, 
made to take fashion in its stride. 


The label guarantees our story. 
Look for it. 


yas > 


The Harris Tweed Association Ltd. Academy Street, Inverness 
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Ii you've a 
suggestion... 





PETER KNEE BONE 


.. forget about Hilda 


Have a word 
with the board 


They make the decisions. And in Britain 
42,000 directors (every one a member of the 
Institute of Directors) enjoy and read about 
the world and business in the pages of The 
Director. Monthly. 

You can speak to them through these pages. 
Successfully. The Director is Europe’s gate- 
way to the British market. 


Write for further details to: Tony Priest, Advertisement 
Manager The Director. 10 Belgrave Square, London 
S.W.1 

or our representatwes in Europe: 


Albert Milhado & Co., 44 Vleminckveld, Antwerp, 
Belgium, Bellevue 6. Publicitas G.m.b.H., 2 Hamburg 39, 
Germany; R.I.P.S.A., 9 Faubourg St. Honoré, Paris 8e, 
France; Publicitas S.p.A., Via E, Filiberto, 4, Italy, 
20149 Milano; Exim-Index, Dufourstrasse 11, Postfach 525, 
Switzerland, 4002 Basel 2; Sveadress, Ekholmsvagen 204, 
Sweden, S 12745 Skarholmen; Publimundis S.A., Mayor 
46 y 48, Spain, Madrid 13. 





Who reads LIFE Atlantic? 


You do! 

and 2 million others like you, 
throughout Europe, 

the Middle East and Africa. 
95% of LIFE Atlantic 

buyers are nationals of 
countries outside the U.S. 





KLM sugg 


ests 


you choose a"steady. 


Next time you fly, you can choose from 
20 different stewardesses. In 20 different 
uniforms. And 20 different nationalities. How? 
Simply by specifying an airline when you 
book your trip. 

But figures reveal that most people 
never take the opportunity. And we don’t 
think it’s fair. Because the stewardesses who 


really try hard never know whether all the 
extra effort is justified. Which can be pretty 


discouraging. And... well, you know women. 


Now we ask you to take a stand. Next 
time you book an airline ticket, tell your 
travel agent which airline you'd prefer. He 
won't mind. After all, you have to foot the 
bill - whether the service is good or not. 


Why do we bother with all this? 
Perhaps pride. We’d like to think that if 
you fly KLM, it’s not just a happy 
coincidence. It’s because you insisted. 
After all, we’ve had to work hard for our 
reliable reputation. 


the airlines’ airline. 





ROYAL DUTCH AIRLINES 









satin Rare 


Johnnie Walker 


the world’s 
largest selling 
scotch whisky, 


THE NOB 





FELIX ALDERISIO 


‘Mieet me * 
at the &£ 
Armory... 





17. RNG 


MOMO. GIANCANA 


For sheer candor, a hidden microphone can’t be 
beat. Law breakers and law enforcers know this bet- 
ter than anyone else. At one time or another during 
a six-year period beginning in 1959, federal agents 
had a microphone planted somewhere amid the to- 
mato paste and olive oil cans in a back room of the Ar- 
mory Lounge restaurant in Forest Park, IIl., head- 
quarters of Momo (also known as Moe, Sam, Moo- 
ney) Giancana, Boss of the Chicago Mob. They had 
another bug at a Michigan Avenue tailor shop which 
served as a meeting place for major Chicago hood- 
lums. There were two more bugs in a mortgage firm 
and a mercantile company, where a Giancana lieu- 
tenant named Felix (Philly) Alderisio had a piece of 
the action. 

Logs of conversations picked up by these mi- 
crophones were restricted to use as background in- 
telligence only and have remained deep in gov- 
ernment files, with access to them tightly controlled. 
They performed a highly useful function. In 1959, 
for example, four years before Joe Valachi turned gov- 
ernment informant, the tailor shop bug recorded 
Moe Giancana and his Mob Boss predecessor, Tony 
Accardo, reciting a roll call of the Mafia’s High Com- 
mission, a lineup which until that time had been pure- 
ly a matter of speculation among enforcement of- 
ficers. To the anguish of the gangsters, other in- 
formation contained in the logs is now beginning to 
bubble to the surface, as an ironic result of the ef- 
forts of one of their own to stay out of prison. 

Philly Alderisio—at least until recently—has al- 
ways been known as a gangster’s gangster—a swag- 
gerer, but an organization man. In 1965, however, 
he was sentenced to 442 years in prison for trying to 
shake down a Denver oil promoter. (He had ap- 


FBI microphone was planted in Giancana’s “office” in the rear of the Armory Lounge in suburban Forest Park, Ill. 





proached the man with this introduction: “I’m Phil Al- 
derisio. I’m here to kill you.) Philly isn’t one of the 
major intellects of the Chicago Mob, but he was 
smart enough and rich enough to hire a topnotch de- 
fense attorney, Edward Bennett Williams. 

To date, Williams has done well by Alderisio. The 
mobster has served no time on the extortion con- 
viction, as a result of appeals based on Williams’ ef- 
fort to show that the government's evidence was 
tainted by illegal electronic surveillance. The U.S. Su- 
preme Court ruled that Alderisio and his counsel are 
entitled to examine the government's eavesdropping 
files where Alderisio was a participant, and on May 
5, the Justice Department delivered to Williams par- 
tial transcripts of conversations logged on four FBI 
bugs in Philly’s Chicago haunts. This makes a lot of 
people, by no means all of them gangsters, very ner- 
vous about the possibility of disclosure in open 
court of what the government overheard in the Ar- 
mory and other places. (Among the other places, it 
is known for example that a federal bug was located 
for a considerable stretch of time smack across the 
street from City Hall in the First Ward Democratic 
Headquarters, which functions as a link between the 
Mob and Mayor Daley’s political machine and po- 
lice force.) 

Philly Alderisio may not have thought up this ma- 
neuver for staying out of prison, and in the end 
he may be no happier with it than some of his rough- 
riding buddies are. In any event, the contents of 
the government logs which have been shaken 
loose as a result of his tactic present as direct and 
startling a picture of Mob life as has yet been seen 
—gamey, gossipy, authentic, and in some cases ter- 
rifying. Excerpts appear on the following pages. 
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NOTE: In the following conver- 
sations, «xxx indicates that an ob- 
scenity has been omitted. 


TIME: Oct. 10, 1961 
PLACE: Armory Lounge 
CAST: Moe Giancana; John For- 
mosa, Giancana’s Nevada courier. 
SUBJECT: A Nevada gambling ca- 
sino and its principal owner at 
the time, Frank Sinatra. 
FORMOSA—Sam, | think you got- 
ta start... giving them orders: 
“This is it, Frank,’ and that’s how 
you got to start. Aren’t you going 
to be tied up with Cal-Neva? 
GIANCANA—Who gives a_ x##« 
about Cal-Neva? ***xx him. Don’t 
worry about it. And I’m gonna 
wind up with half of the joint 
with no money. 
FORMOSA— ... He was real nice 
to me. ... 1 had a chance to 
quiz him. | said: “Frankie, can | 
ask one question?” He says: ‘“John- 
ny, | took Sam’s [Giancana’s] name, 
and wrote it down, and told Bob- 
by Kennedy: ‘This is my buddy, 
this is what | want you to know, 
Bob.’”’ Between you and I, Frank 
saw Joe Kennedy three different 
times—Joe Kennedy, the father. 
What, if anything, Frank told 
the late Robert F. Kennedy, then 
U.S. Attorney General, or his father, 
bore little fruit for Giancana. Ken- 
nedy put his name on the top of 
the list of Justice Department tar- 
gets in Chicago. 
GIANCANA—In other words . . . 
if | even get a speeding ticket, 
none of those *xx* would know 
me. 
FORMOSA—You told that right, 
buddy. And I’m for you 100%, for 
that. . . . He [Frank] says he’s got 
an idea that you’re mad at him. | 
says: ‘That, | wouldn’t know.” 
GIANCANA—He must have a 
guilty conscience. | never said 
nothing... . 
FORMOSA—He [Frank] says he 
wrote your name down. 
GIANCANA—Well, one minute he 
tells me this and then he tells me 
that. . . . One minute he says he 
talked to Robert and the next min- 
ute he says he hasn’t talked to 
him. So, he never did talk to him. 
It’s a lot of ****,Why lie to me? | 
haven’t got that coming. 
FORMOSA—I can imagine . . . tsk, 
tsk, tsk. . . exxe. . . if he can’t de- 


_liver, | want him to tell me: ‘John, 


the load’s too heavy.” 
GIANCANA—That’s all right, at 
least then you know how to work. 


You won't let your guard down 
then, know what I mean? 
FORMOSA—Why don’t you talk 
to him? 

GIANCANA—When he says _ he’s 
gonna do a guy a little favor, | 
don’t give a xx«* how long it takes. 
He’s got to give you a little favor. 

A long silence, then the talk 
turned briefly to Giancana’s ex- 
asperation over the intensive gov- 
ernment surveillance on him. 
GIANCANA—I got more #*«* on 
my **** than any other «««« in the 
country! Believe me when | tell 
you. 

FORMOSA—1 know it, Sam. 
GIANCANA—I was on the road 
with that broad. There must have 
been, up there, at least 20 guys. 
They were next door, upstairs, 
downstairs, surrounded, all the way 
around. Get in a car somebody 
picks you up. | lose that tail, boom, 
| get picked up someplace else. 
Four or five cars, with intercoms, 
back and forth, back and forth. 
FORMOSA—This was in Europe, 
right? 

GIANCANA—Right here, in Russia 
—Chicago, New York, Phoenix. 

The talk wanders to other ar- 
eas, then returns to the affairs of 
the two entertainers, and the dif- 
ficulties in booking one of them 
into a Giancana-favored nightclub. 
FORMOSA—Dean and Frank, they 
made a deal, you know. It’s a 
club now, or something. 
GIANCANA—Yeah, | know. Them 
#eee. . . . YOu see Dean, you tell 
him | want ten days out of him. 
FORMOSA—Ten days? 
GIANCANA—In other words, you 
get two weekends in. 
FORMOSA—What if he says he’s 
booked? 

GIANCANA—Find out when he 
ain’t booked. : 
FORMOSA—1'II tell him this is a 
must, right? Tell him you said it. 
Tell him: “Hey, Dean, this is a 
must. Sam wants you for ten days.” 
GIANCANA—Don’t make a special 
trip. Call him. 

FORMOSA—That +**x« prima don- 
na. You can’t call him. | gotta go 
there and lay the law down to 
him. So he knows | mean busi- 
ness. 

GIANCANA—It seems like they 
don’t believe us. Well, we'll give 
them a little headache, you know? 


. All I do is send two guys 
there and just tell them what 
they’re workin’ at... . Bang, you 


crack them and that’s it. Just lay 
them up. If he ever hit the guy, 
you'll break his jaw. Then he can’t 
sing. 


TIME: Oct. 11, 1961 

PLACE: Armory Lounge 

CAST: Giancana and a man named 
Pete. 

SUBJECT: Tony Accardo’s court 
troubles. He had been convicted 
in. federal court on Nov. #1, 1960: 





of income tax fraud. On Jan. 5, 
1962 a U.S. Circuit Court of Ap- 
peals would grant him a new trial, 
and he would be acquitted. Chi- 
cago’s First Ward contains Gian- 
cana’s political machinery. Here he 
can pull levers in both the Dem- 
ocratic and Republican parties. The 
Republican ward committeeman is 
Peter J. Granata. The Democratic 
committeeman is John D’Arco. Un- 
til Giancana ordered him to get 
out of the city council, D’Arco 
was the First Ward alderman. Vito 
Marzullo is an alderman from the 
West Side 25th Ward. 

PETE—1 got a call the other night, 
last night . . . Joe B’s [Joe Batters, 
nickname of Tony Accardo] .. . 
GIANCANA—Don’t worry about 
Joe Bs... 

PETE—One of the judges said: 
“Heavy water coming from the 
north. . . .” There’s only one Re- 
publican out of this three. ... 
I’ve got three. . . . | think we 
ought to get a hold of D’Arco, Mar- 
zullo, and we'll talk to----[a judge]. 
GIANCANA—1'II tell you, Pete, you 
call me and I'll work on it per- 
sonal. I’ll come down to'D’Arco. 
PETE—Let D’Arco get a hold of 
Judge ----- , he’s a Democrat. 
GIANCANA—And_ then what? 
What do you expect him to do? 
PETE—Tell him, what the hell. See, 
we got those guys [naming two 
other judges] . . . they said all 
right. But who the hell gets it, 
see? I'll get a report on it in a day 
or two. 

GIANCANA—It'II take a couple of 
weeks. Tell D’Arco to get a hold 
of Judge ----- : 

PETE—Yeah, and | got another guy 
talking to----[the judge]. 


TIME: Evening of Dec. 7, 1961 
PLACE: Armory Lounge 

CAST: Giancana; Bernie Glickman, 
boxing manager. 

SUBJECT: The management of 
Charles (Sonny) Liston, the boxer, 
which involves Tony Accardo (here 
referred to by his nickname “Joe 
Batters’). 


GLICKMAN—Yesterday, you were 
very, very nice and everything. 
GIANCANA—Yeah? 
GLICKMAN—I asked you if | 
should say anything to Joe and 
you said “No.” | must tell him [Ac- 
cardo] .. . | must say something. 
GIANCANA—Well, if he asks you, 
you can tell him, that’s all. If he 
don’t ask you, forget about it. 
GLICKMAN—That | will do. | just 
wanted to ask. | wanted your per- 
mission. So, | want you to know. 
| won’t say a word. Liston knows 
what he has to do. .. . [Liston] 
has assured me that no matter 
what happens when he’s cham- 
pion, I’ll be with him. He doesn’t 
trust a human being, except me. 
He needs somebody with him. 
... If this fight [with Floyd Pat- 
terson] comes off, it’s gonna be in 
excess of a million dollars. That’s 


gonna be his purse. . . . Liston . 
was mine from the can [prison] 
on....Do you think | should go 


through with our thing? Or drop 
it? | don’t want to start anything 
that’s gonna be a reflection on 
you. | don’t want no troubles. 
GIANCANA—You don’t be in no 
trouble. Come on, don’t worry 
about it. 

GLICKMAN—O.K. 


TIME: Oct. 11, 1961 

PLACE: Armory Lounge 

CAST: Giancana; Lou Brady, a Flor- 
ida hustler. 

SUBJECT: The cancellation of a 
murder contract the gang issued 
for Brady. To avoid the killers, 
Brady had fled to Texas. Now he 
has emerged from hiding and is try- 
ing to convince Giancana that he 
had not made off with that $90,000 
from the sale of the Florida home 
of another Chicago gangster, Paul 
DeLucia. Brady hopes to return to 
Florida without being killed if 
Giancana can be induced to put 
in a good word for him with the 
Florida branch of Cosa Nostra. 
BRADY—! took and went to Tex- 
as... like a x*x« hermit, like the 
middle of Siberia, where you got 





to Send away to get a **** pound 
of macaroni. Sam, all you got to 
do is make a phone call. Just make 
one call and say: “You know that 
fella [Brady], he’s with me.” 


GIANCANA—1 
phone calls. 
BRADY—AIl right, write a note, 
put it in an envelope, seal it and 
give it to me. I'll deliver it. 
GIANCANA—That’s all right. I’m 
going down there [to Miami] in a 
month anyway. 

BRADY—What’s the matter, Sam? 
You wouldn’t write a note for me 
to carry? 

GIANCANA—What the hell. All | 
have to do is go there. 

No word has been heard from 
Brady in recent years. He was last 
reported seen headed out to sea 
on a boat with Florida Cosa No- 
stra Boss Santo Trafficante. 


don’t make’ tele- 


TIME: Feb. 11, 1962 

PLACE: A Miami cottage rented 
by John (Jackie) Cerone, a sidekick 
of Accardo and an Alderisio as- 
sociate. 

CAST: Jackie Cerone; Davie Yaras, 
Miami chargé d'affaires for the Chi- 
cago gang; Fiore (Fifi) Buccieri, 
leader of Giancana’s assassination 
squads; and Jimmy Torello, one 
of Buccieri’s killers. 

SUBJECT: The proposed kidnaping 
and killing of Chicago Union boss 
Frank Esposito. He is being stalked 
but has been inconveniently spend- 
ing most of his time basking with 
John D’Arco. The killers have no 
love for D’Arco but he presents lo- 
gistic problems. 

CERONE—They .. . lay there and 
watch, but that +**« [Esposito] 
never left his **« porch. All he 
would do all day long is walk to 
the x**x front and then walk to 
the back. He walked three or four 
miles every day, but that +*+* nev- 
er left his porch. 

YARAS—! wish *««* we were hit- 
ting him [Esposito] now, right now. 
We could have hit him the other 
night. We went to prowl the house 
. . . there was just Philly and he. 





& 
Picture at far left shows unbuckled 
Alderman John D’Arco and Chi- 
cago union boss Frank Esposito tak- 
ing the sun in Hollywood, Fla. at 
the time they were being stalked 


CERONE—Yeah, that would have 
been a perfect spot to rub him out. 
.. . Well, if we don’t score by 
the end of the week . . . then we 
got to take a broad and invite 
him here. 
YARAS—Leave it to us. As soon 
as he walks in the **#«* door, boom! 
We'll hit him with an *x*«x ax or 
something. He won't get away from 
us. 
BUCCIERI— . . . Now if he [Es- 
posito] comes with D’Arco . . . 
we do everybody a favor. We 
would do everybody a favor if 
this x*xe D’Arco went [was killed] 
with him [Esposito]. 
CERONE—The only thing, he 
[D’Arco] weighs 300 «*** pounds. 
(Later, same conversation) 
CERONE—Get the boat tomorrow. 
YARAS—I'Il get the boat and ev- 
erything else. 
CERONE—We'll get him on the 
boat if he takes a walk—then it’s 
nothing for me to call him. 
YARAS—Yeah, then you can say: 
“Hey, Frank, what are you doing 
here?’ You know what | figured 
we could do? Early in the morn- 
ing we could go there in bathing 
suits. When we got him in the 
car, we don’t have to do nothing 
to him in the car. 
CERONE—AII right. Here’s what 
we do. Monday, we work. We 
start. Skippie [Frank Cerone, a kins- 
man of Jackie’s] and Davie [Yaras] 
will work on it. Next morning we 
go out there and we do it all over 
again. Even | can go out there 
one morning. We can take turns. 
The guy must take a ride. Maybe 
he won't do it in a week, maybe 
the 10th or 11th day, he might 
take a ride alone. We can pull 
our car right alongside ... we 
can all step in. . . even if it’s day- 
time. One guy grabs the wheel, 
throws him in, let him holler. 
BUCCIERI—Well, we got that knife 
and he’s got to move, with us jab- 
bing him with that knife. 
CERONE—We'll put him on the 
floor and away we go. We can ride 
around with him. Before we do it. 





by mobsters aiming to murder Es- 
posito. Among the would-be kill- 
ers, all Chicago gangsters, were 
Jackie Cerone (left), Davie Yaras 
and Fiore (Fifi) Buccieri (above). 


BUCCIERI—Well, we got him «+x 
after we get him in. We'll drive 
slow. 

CERONE—Yeah, we can drive 
around and then we can find a prai- 
rie. We can have everything with 
us, the ax and everything. 
BUCCIERI—We can’t let any blood 
show. We got to keep the guy 
alive until we’re in a good, safe 
spot. 

CERONE—Oh, no, you can’t touch 
the guy until we get to the car. 
BUCCIERI—Yeah, we keep him 
alive until we’re ready. 
CERONE—Yeah, you can’t afford 
to have a man dead on your hands. 
I got the contract [the murder as- 
signment]. Did you know that? 
BUCCIERI—Yeah. 

Esposito’s life was spared when 
the FBI notified Florida authorities 
of the murder plan. As they sat 
around Cerone’s living room, plan- 
ning to chop up Esposito, the gang- 
sters talked of other jobs in other 
times, chatty and giggly as school- 
girls. Cerone recalled his attempt 
to murder Jim (Big Jim) Martin, a 
policy betting king, a job botched 
because Cerone was using out- 
dated ammunition. 

CERONE—So when | banged the 
guy, | called him with a full load 
. . . but it had to go through a Cad- 
illac. | blasted him twice. Joe [Ac- 
cardo] says: “Is the guy dead?” 
And | said: “Sure, because when | 
nailed him, his head went like 
that, you know?” The next morn- 
ing, the headlines are in the paper. 
The guy is still living . . . this 
double o [double-o buckshot, a 
shotgun load] was 10 years old 
. it wasn’t fresh, so the guy 
lived. 
YARAS—That’s one thing, when | 
use that double o, | got to use 
fresh ones [shells]. 
CERONE—The guy [Martin] was a 
big nigger. He left the country 
and went to Mexico. That’s what 
we wanted anyway. We wound 
up with all his policy [lottery] 
games. The next day, I’m on the 
corner [where Martin was shot]. | 


went to the place all dressed up. 
The squads [police] and the cars 
are all around. I’m right there. 
And everybody is talking and | 
say: “Oh, that’s terrible. But them 
«xxx niggers, they’re always fighting 
one another, you know.” 

Cerone always boasted that few 
people outside The Mob knew he 
was a triggerman. 

CERONE—! wasn’t known for a 
long time: | kept away. | wasn’t 
seen with nobody, never mixed. | 
was always hidden, for many years. 

Cerone chuckled about that. 
Then another killing crossed his 
mind. 

CERONE—! remember one time 
we was on this guy for a week. You 
know, you get close and you blow 
it and then you try again. So this 
one night, we pull up on the guy 
and he’s with his wife. So he [Cer- 
one’s partner in the crime] said: 
“What the «xx*, Ill get him.” So | 
grabbed the wheel and he jumped 
out and chased the +*** a half a 
block, but he nailed him. Remem- 
ber that time you popped that 
guy and you rolled him over a cou- 
ple of times and he lived? 
YARAS—| didn’t do that. . . . Oh, 
yeah, now | remember. | did that 
with Johnny. I’m gonna tell you a 
funny story. You know, I think 
that **xx tried to hit me the same 
time | hit him. | swear. Because 
he put a shot right through the 
windshield. 

It was Buccieri’s turn, then, to 

reminisce about a victim he called 
Polecat. 
BUCCIERI—I remember we had 
to hit him in the belly, then we 
had to burn him. We couldn’t even 
get the handcuffs on him. 

Cerone put a question to Yaras. 
CERONE—AII these «+#+« years, Da- 
vie, why didn’t you move in on 
some of these xx** guys down here 
[in Miami]? 

YARAS—First of all, down here 
they got the lights on [law en- 
forcement pressure and publicity]. 
You hate to be connected. But 
these New York #+** in Miami... 
I'll tell you something. You think 
we got some bad guys? These [New 
York] guys are real «xxx. They want 
to knock their heads around. You 
don’t like to be with them. 
CERONE—If | was down here all 
these years, Davie, | would have 
moved into those guys. 
YARAS—Yeah, but with some of 
these guys, you couldn’t do noth- 
ing with them. You should see 
some of these guys. They won’t 
even let nobody else on the track. 
You’d have to hit them. 
CERONE—Have to hit them all. < 
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